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Scene  of  the  Crime 

A  Visit  to  the  Borden  Home  100  Years  Later 


By  Robert  A.  Flynn 


FALLRIVER— Asoneoftheprivileged 
few  who  have  been  able  to  enter  the 
infamous  Borden  home  at  92  Second 
Street  (since  renumbered  230),  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  Ron  Evans,  President 
of  Leary  Press  and  the  McGinn  family 
for  their  gracious  invitation. 

Mrs.  Josephine  McGinn,  widow  of 
John  McGinn,  has  resided  in  the  home 
since  the  family  purchased  the  house 
and  abutting  property  in  1947.  Without 
going  into  a  title  search-type  resume  of 
occupancy  after  Lizzie  and  Emma 
moved  into  Maplecroft  "on  the  hill," 
following  is  a  brief  history  of  tenancy. 

The  McGinn's  bought  the  property 
primarily  for  their  expanding  printing 
business  known  as  Leary  Press.  The 
building  that  wraps  around  the  house 
on  two  sides  was  initially  erected  in  the 
1920's  as  a  Kewpie  doll  factory.  Prior  to 
that  time,  it  is  said  the  home  was  once 
a  rooming  house  and  that  an  old  couple 
ran  a  small  button  business  on  the  first 
floor.  It  is  also  rumored  that  the 
structure's  attic  was  once  utilized  as  a 


betting  operation. 

Perhaps  at  some  future  time  a 
detailed  account  of  all  past  tenants 
would  be  of  interest,  but  more 
important  to  Borden  aficionados  is  that 
very  few  structural  changes  have  been 
made  to  the  house  other  than  the 
cormecting  building  and  the  necessary 
heating,  plumbing,  electrical  and 
cosmetic  updating. 

This  well-built  Greek  Revival  style 
building  was  constructed  in  the  1850's 
as  a  two-family  home  with  a  five-room 


A  Century  Later 

Lizzie  Borden  Revisited 


apartment  on  each  floor.  Andrew 
Borden  purchased  the  house  in  1871 
and  converted  it  into  a  single-family 
dwelling  with  no  structural  changes. 

Thanks  to  Mrs.  McGinn,  the  home 
today  is  neat,  well-maintained,  and 
shows  no  signs  of  deterioration. 

I  entered  the  house  through  a  door 
in  the  print  shop  on  the  south  side 
where  there  was  once  a  window  into 
the  area  which  still  serves  as  a  kitchen. 
I  was  met  by  Mrs.  McGinn — a  friendly, 
bright  lady  of  only  87  years  —  who 

See  "Second  Street,"  page  8 


By  David  Kent 


SHREVEPORT  —  To  those  who  have  even  a  passing  familiarity  with  the  name 
Lizzie  Borden,  it  undoubtedly  recalls  the  doggerel  that,  in  an  ancient  time,  she  took 
an  axe  cind  gave  her  mother  forty  whacks  and  when  she  saw  what  she  had  done, 
she  gave  her  father  forty-one.  Never  mind  that  there  are  five  errors  of  fact  in  those 
four  lines. 

She  allegedly  did  these  heinous  things  in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts  on  August 
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4,  the  hottest  day  of  the  year  in  1892.  Just  as  when  summer  tourists  jam  their 
slumbering  city,  many  residents  of  San  Antonio,  Texas  have  been  known  to  mutter, 
"I  wish  they'd  forget  the  damn  Alamo!"  many  a  Fall  Riverite,  including  theCurator 
Emeritus  of  their  Historical  Society,  has  been  heard  to  say,  "1  wish  Lizzie  Borden 
had  never  been  bom!" 

But  the  shade  of  Lizzie  won't  go  away.  In  August  of  this  past  year,  Bristol 
Community  College  of  Fall  River  hosted  a  three-day  symposium  on  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  Borden  murders,  a  scholastic  study  that  produced  national  and 
international  attendance. 

It  was  a  gathering  unique  in  the  annals  of  American  crime.  By  the  score,  writers, 
psychologists,  psychiatrists  and  students  of  mayhem  read  their  papers  and  led 
discussions  into  every  aspect  of  the  hundred-year-old  murders.  >' 

But  it  was  not  the  murders  themselves  that  were  commemorated. vjhough 
wealthy  and  bearing  socially  prominent  names,  Andrew  Jackson  Borden  and  his 
second  wife,  Abby  Durfee  Gray  Borden,  were  barely  known  outside  the  city  limits 
of  Fall  River.  Nor  were  hatchet  murders  unknown;  nor  female  suspects.  The 
intrigue  that  has  gripped  the  attention  of  aficionados  for  a  century  is  concerned 
with  what  could  possibly  have  happened  in  those  lethal  30  minutes  inside  that 
narrow,  cramped  railroad  house  on  busy  Second  Street./ 

Certainly  it  was  not  the  account  popularly  reported  and  now  long  believed.  A 
minute-by-minute  extrapolation  of  events  "known"  to  have  happened  proves  they 
could  not  have  happened  at  all. 

As  the  story  went  in  1892,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden,  Lizzie,  daughter  of  Andrew's 
first  marriage,  his  brother-in-law,  John  Vinnicum  Morse  and  the  Bordens'  servant 
girl,  Bridget,  spent  the  rught  before  the  murders  in  the  modest  frame  house.  Emma, 
Lizzie's  older  sister,  was  visiting  friends  in  Fairhaven,  15  miles  away. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  breakfast  of  warmed-over  mutton,  mutton  soup, 
johnny  cakes  and  bananas,  Morse  left  about  9:30  to  visit  his  niece  and  nephew 
across  town.  Mrs.  Borden  set  the  servant  girl  to  washing  windows  and  Lizzie  went 
about  various  domestic  chores.  Lizzie  would  later  testify  Mrs.  Borden  said  she  had 
received  a  note  from  a  sick  friend  and  was  going  off  to  visit. 

At  10:45,  Mr.  Borden  returned  early  from  a  trip  to  the  post  office  and  one  of  the 
banks  he  owned.  Stretching  out  on  the  sitting  room  sofa,  he  took  a  nap  from  which 
he  never  wakened.  Bridget  retired  to  her  attic  room  to  rest  a  bitbefore  warming  up 
the  mutton  again  for  lunch.  Lizzie,  returning  from  a  trip  to  the  backyard  bam, 
found  her  father  dead  on  the  couch,  wounds  from  multiple  hatchet  blows  to  his 
head  still  bleeding.  Minutes  later,  Mrs.  Borden  was  discovered  upstairs  in  the  guest 
room,  similarly  hacked  to  death  but  obviously  at  least  an  hour  or  more  before  Mr. 
Borden. 

Thirty  minutes  had  expired  between  the  time  Mr.  Borden  had  returned  home 
and  the  first  cry  of  "Murder!"  was  recorded  at  the  police  station. 

(^"Murder  Most  Foul"  was  the  lead  story  of  the  Fall  River  Herald  extra,  in  the 
hands  of  news  hawks  and  sold  out  within  90  minutes.  Hundreds  milled  in  the 
streets  in  front  of  the  house.  The  cotton  mills  that  undergirded  the  economy  of  the 
city  had  to  shut  down  when  workers  didn't  return  from  their  lunch  breaks, 
gathering  instead  on  street  comers  to  catch  the  latest  gossip.  In  a  frenzy  of  activity, 
every  policeman  available  was  assigned  to  the  investigation  to  run  down  the  rash 
of  rumors,  the  "sighting"  of  strangers  and  to  ransack  ti\e  house,  bam  and  yard  for 
clues  of  any  kind.  ) 

By  the  next  day,  the  unspeakable  was  being  whispered:  The  servemt  girl  had  no 
motive.  Morse  was  rrules  away  at  the  time.  Emma  was  out  of  the  city.  It  was  not  a 
burglary  and  no  one  could  have  hid  in  the  house  for  90  minutes  between  the  two 
brutal  slayings.  Who  was  left?  A  horrifying,  unbelievable  answer:  one  of  the  two 
persons  who  was  heir  to  the  Borden  fortune  of  $350,000  —  the  daughter,  Lizzie. 
^.Half  the  population  clamored  for  her  arrest;  the  other  half  just  as  staunchly 
protested  no  Christian  young  lady  of  impeccable  character,  no  active  social 
worker?  and  pillar  of  her  church  could  possibly  have  done  so  vile  a  deed.  J 

Hounded  by  press  and  public,  an  inquest  was  called,  a  preliminary  hearing  held 
and  a  grand  jury  empanelled.  It  dithered  for  weeks  and  adjourned,  taking  no  action 
but,  called  back,  finally  brought  in  a  true  bill.  Lizzie  was  arrested,  charged  with  the 

See  "Revisited,"  next  page 
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The 

Editor^s 
Verdict 


As  most  of  you  can  probably  attest, 
1992  seems  like  a  distant  memory  now. 
But  those  memories  are  surely  colored 
with  wonderful  hazy  summer  after- 
noons spent  here  at  Bristol  Community 
College  in  Fall  River  last  August,  fever- 
ishly attempting  to  absorb  every  little 
bit  of  information  on  what  is  for  some  a 
mere  hobby,  for  others  a  lifelong  obses- 
sion. 

Of  course  I'm  talking  about  the 
centennial  observance  of  one  of  the 
greatest  unsolved  crimes  of  all  time  — 
tne  double  murder  of  Andrew  Jackson 
and  Abby  Durfee  Borden  on  the  morn- 
ing of  August  4,  1892.  A  crime  which 
forever  etdied  a  place  for  a  32-year-old 
spinster  named  Lizzie  Andrew  Borden 
in  history. 

And  for  some  inexplicable  reason, 
there  are  legions  of  people  who  still 
follow  this  crime  as  if  it  took  place 
yesterday  —  scouring  over  trial  testi- 
mony, tracing  long-lost  relatives  and 
proposing  theories  as  to  who  actually 
dealt  the  now-cliched  "forty  whacks. ' 

In  the  wake  of  scores  of  books  and 
articles,  dozens  of  musical  references, 
innumerable  dramatic  recreations  and 
a  pioneering  academic  conference 
comes  the  next  logical  step:  the  news- 
letter you  now  hold  in  your  hands. 

There  was  an  unspoken  bond 
which  united  everyone  at  the  confer- 
ence last  Au^st.  The  same  bond  which 
draws,  to  com  a  phrase,  "Borden  buffs" 
together  whenever  the  words  "Lizzie," 
"hatchet"  or  "Fall  River"  are  uttered  in 
mixed  company.  It  is  a  subject  which 
puts  many  parlor  games  to  shame  and 
turns  modem-day  crime  into  trivia. 

Yes,  we  all  suffer  the  odd  look  from 
friends  who  wonder  why  we  are  so 
drawn  to  a  double  homicide  which  oc- 
curred a  century  ago.  But  it's  a  small 
price  to  pay  when  we  discover  a  fellow 
sleuth  who  shares  our  passion. 

It  is  for  those  who  share  this  com- 
mon interest — strange  looks  and  all  — 
that  this  publication  is  intended.  You're 
encouraged  to  exchange  ideas,  share 
opinions  and  search  for  valuable  clues 
...  in  short,  engage  in  a  long  distance 
conference  four  times  a  year! 

And  so  it  is  my  distinct  pleasure  to 
dedicate  this  newsletter  to  you:  the 
"Borden  buffs"  of  the  world! 

Enjoy. 


Revisited 
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murders  and  dispatched  to  the  county  jail  in  Taunton.  The  theory  seemed  to  be  if 
she  could  not  prove  herself  innocent,  she  must  be  taken  for  guilty. 

Theories  to  support  the  charge  were  plentiful;  evidence  was  painfully  lacking. 

Motive?  The  Prosecution  said  it  was  a  five-year-old  disagreement  between  the 
daughters  and  their  stepmother  over  a  $1500  share  of  a  piece  of  property.  The 
animosity  between  one  and  the  other  had  festered  until  the  home  on  Second  Street 
was  a  cauldron  of  hatred.  This,  despite  the  servant  girl's  testimony  that  in  the  years 
she  had  lived  and  worked  in  the  home,  she  had  never  heard  a  word  spoken  in 
anger. 

Means?  A  broken-handle  hatchet  head  that,  when  examined  by  Harvard 
chemists,  showed  no  sign  of  blood  stains. 

Opportunity?  The  same  Bridget  or  anyone  coming  into  the  house  could  have 
enjoyed. 

Hard  evidence?  While  Harvard  medical  authorities  testified  the  assailant  must 
have  been  showered  by  blood  as  it  spurted  seven  feet  up  the  nearby  walls,  not  a 
drop  could  be  found  on  Lizzie's  dress,  petticoat,  stockings,  shoes  or  person.  Nor 
was  there  time  or  facilities  for  her  to  wash.  As  for  blood-stained  clothing,  police 
authorities  searched  the  house  for  four  days,  doing  everything,  they  said,  short  of 
taking  up  the  rugs  and  tearing  the  wallpaper  from  the  walls. 

Though  the  courts  were  remarkably  free  of  cases,  Lizzie  was  made  to  languish 
in  jail  eleven  months  during  which  she  refused  to  plea  bargain  behind  a  sanity 
hearing. 

By  the  time  her  trial  opened  in  June,  1893,  it  was  the  cause  celehre  of  the  country. 
Reporters  came  from  as  far  away  as  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco.  But  by  then, 
District  Attorney  Hosea  Knowlton  knew  he  had  no  provable  case  against  Lizzie 
and  had  written  the  Attorney  General  he  had  no  hope  of  getting  a  conviction. 

The  star  of  the  pageant  was  Lizzie's  counsel,  the  courtly  tiiree-time  ex-Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  George  Dexter  Robinson.  His  imposing  figure  dominated  the 
trial  from  the  opening  gavel.  Lizzie  had  great  faith  in  him  from  the  day  they  first 
met,  when  he  had  laid  an  avuncular  hand  on  her  arm  and  said,  "Don't  you  worry 
young  lady,  everything's  going  to  be  all  right." 

For  the  seven  days  of  the  trial,  he  systematically  shredded  the  web  the  prosecution 
sought  to  weave  about  his  client. 

It  took  the  jury  less  than  10  minutes  to  reach  a  verdict,  although  they  waited  a 
respectable  hour  before  announcing  their  unanimous  decision  of  "not  guilty." 

(  Lizzie  returned  triumphantly  to  Fall  River,  foolishly  believing  the  verdict  of  the 
12  good  men  and  true  would  clear  her  name  and  restore  her  position  of  respectability. 
But  to  most  of  the  stoic,  mid-Victorian  society  of  Fall  River,  accusation  and  jail 
equated  with  guilt,  never  mind  this  "innocent  until  proven  guilty"  business. y 

For  34  years  she  resisted  the  urging  of  her  friends  and  refused  to  move 
elsewhere  and  begin  a  new  life.  Inevitably,  fair-weathered  friends  deserted  her  and 
wherever  she  went,  the  chanting  of  the  40-whacks  doggerel  was  always  in  the 
background. 

She  died  in  1927;  Emma  died  10  days  later. 

The  largest  bequest  in  her  will  was  to  the  Animal  Rescue  League.  "I  have  been 
fond  of  animals,"  she  said,  "and  their  need  is  great  and  there  are  so  few  who  care 
for  them."  Those  who  believed  her  guilty  scoffed.  After  all,  she  was  a  murderess; 
she  just  wouldn't  behave  like  one. 

(  In  the  Oak  Grove  Cemetery  plot,  Emma  and  Lizzie  lie  at  the  feet  of  Abby  and 
Andrew.  Lizzie's  name  on  the  family  marker  is  misspelled  but  there  was  no  one  left 
to  correct  it. 

Perhaps  she  was  the  only  one  who  knew  what  happened  between  10:45  and 
11:15  on  that  August  morning  in  1892. 

Perhaps  not.  \ 


•  DA  VID  KENT  is  the  author  o/The  Lizzie  Borden  Sourcebook  (Branden  Books,  1992)  and  Forty  Whacks: 
New  Evidence  in  the  Life  and  Legend  of  Lizzie  Borden  (Yankee/Rodale,  1992).  His  play,  Slaughter  on 
Second  Street,  premiered  ir)  Fall  River,  Massachusetts  in  August,  1992.  A  longtime  resident  of  Shreveport, 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Kent  passed  away  in  January,  1992  after  completing  over  two  years' worth  ofreseard)  and 
writing  on  the  Borden  case.  This  article,  written  for  submission  to  Yankee  magazine,  was  his  last 
contribution  to  the  Borden  enigma  and  is  published  here  for  the  first  time.  The  editor  would  like  to 
acknowledge  Mr  Kent's  son,  Joseph  David  Kent,  for  granting  permission  to  publish  this  piece. 
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Book  Review 

Young  Jurors  Get  to  Decide  Lizzie's  Fate 


Be  the  Judge  ?  Be  the  Jury: 
The  Lizzie  Borden  Trial 
by  Doreen  Rappaport, 
HarperCollins  Publishers,  1992 


By  Deborah  Shannon- Valentine 


SOMERSET  —  When  Doreen 
Rappaport  added  The  Lizzie  Borden  Trial 
to  her  children's  series,  "Be  the  Judge 
—  Be  the  Jury,"  little  did  she  know  that 
she  would  delight  a  35-year-old  woman. 

Let  me  explain. 

As  a  native  of  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts,  1  have  been  chasing 
Lizzie  Borden  clues  for  27  years.  I  made 
my  firstvisit  to  The  Fall  River  Historical 
Society  when  I  was  8  years  old.  En 
route  to  the  Historical  Society,  my  Camp 
Fire  Girl  leader  told  an  outrageous  story 
of  Lizzie  Borden. 

During  the  tour  of  the  Society,  then- 
curator  Florence  Brigham  told  an 
historical  version  of  the  same  crime. 
Later  that  evening,  I  was  haunted  by 
the  Borden  saga,  so  I  turned  to  my 
older,  worldly  sister.  She  told  me  yet 
another  theory  of  the  Borden  family, 
adding  that  their  homestead  was  less 
than  a  mile  from  our  own  home!  1  was 
a  very  curious  child  and  1  decided  that 
someone  was  hiding  something  ...  so  I 
questioned  my  parents. 

My  mother  quickly  told  me  that  good 
Catholic  school  girls  of  Fall  River  do  not 
discuss  Lizzie  Borden. 

Therefore,  when  I  was  informed  that 
a  Lizzie  Borden  children's  book  had 
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Jules  Ryckebusch  assures 
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papers  presented  at  the 
BCC  Lizzie  Borden  Con- 
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been  published,  I  was  delighted  that 
inquisitive  children  would  be  allowed 
to  follow  the  clues  of  an  infamous 
unsolved  mystery.  I  was  only  sorry 
that  1  had  not  thought  of  it  myself. 

The  color  jacket  on  the  hard  cover 
book  artfully  depicts  Lizzie  in  the  sitting 
room  of  92  Second  Street  in  Fall  River, 
MA.  Lizzie  is  dressed  in  white  (her 
normal  attire  was  blue  tones),  she  is 
grasping  at  her  skirts  with  fists,  and 
wisps  of  her  hair  have  strayed  from  her 
chignon.  She  appears  pathetically 
disheveled  and  innocent.  The  artist, 
Chris  Cart,  rates  an  A+. 

Unfortunately,  a  few  photographs 
—  courtesy  of  The  Fall  River  Historical 
Society  —  have  been  reprinted 
incorrectly.  A  photo  depicts  Andrew 


Jennings  as  Andrew  Borden  and  Bridget 
Sullivan  as  Abby  Borden  and  vice  versa. 
An  oversight  which  could  have  been 
avoided  if  I  had  been  consulted  to 
proofread  the  book. 

On  to  the  text.  Ms.  Rappaport's 
introduction  is  open  and  honest: 

"Everything  in  this  book  really 
happened .  This  book  contains  the  actual 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  at  the  Lizzie 
Borden  trial." 

Throughout  the  book,  Ms. 
Rappaport  basically  explains  due 
process  of  the  law  and  how  it  came  into 
play  in  the  Lizzie  Borden  trial.  At  the 
end  of  each  section,  the  young  reader  is 
asked:  "Be  the  Jury  —  Was  Lizzie? 
Could  Lizzie?  Why  did  Lizzie?" 

When  the  jury  begins  deliberations, 
the  reader  is  also  asked  to  reach  a  verdict 
before  they  turn  the  page  to  see  what 
Lizzie's  jurors  actually  decided.  Finally, 
the  verdict  of  "Not  Guilty"  is  rendered, 
and  Ms.  Rappaport  quickly  recaps 
Lizzie's  life  after  her  acquittal. 

In  closing,  the  reader  is  left  to 
consider:  "What  if  Lizzie  Borden  had 
been  tried  today?"  This  unanswered 
question  leaves  a  slew  of  young  sleuths 
chasing  after  Lizzie  Borden  clues. 


'DEBORAH  SHANNON-VALENTINE  is  a  local 
Lizzie  Borden  historian  and  lecturer.  She  has 
been  studying  the  case  since  a  child  and  has 
also  been  researching  an  in-depth  book  on  her 
favorite  subject,  tentatively  f/f/ed  Lizzie  Borden: 
A  Closer  Look.  She  lives  in  SoiDerset,  MA  with 
her  newly  wed  husband,  David,  not  far  from  the 
site  of  one  of  the  Borden  farms. 


Questions... 

Although  the  Borden  murders  have  influenced  many 
theatrical  presentations,  there  has  only  been  one  staged 
ballet,  choreographed  by  Agnes  de  Mille.  What  was  the 
name  of  this  ballet  and  when  and  where  did  it  pre- 
miere?       ^ii^SS^^      (Look  for  the  answer  in  our  next  issue) 

...and  Quotables 

In  the  "Hot  Sheet"  countdown  on  page  8  of  the  January 
29,  1993  issue  of  Entertainment  Weekly,  columnist  Jim 
Mullen  quips  that  a  proposed  musical  about  "Long 
Island  Lolita"  Amy  Fisher  be  called  "Lizzie  Borden,  Eat 
My  Lead." 
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"Sleeping  Awhile" 

Paying  Respect  to  Lizzie's  Departed  Pets 


By  Ed  Thibault 


DEDHAM  —  One  of  the  more  intriguing  facts  about  Lizzie 
Borden  was  that  she  was  an  animal  lover  and  I  had  once  heard 
that  she  buried  her  pets  in  a  local  pet  cemetery.  Since  I  knew  of 
none  in  the  immediate  Fall  River  area,  I  sought  the  aid  of  a 
friend  in  locating  one.  A  phone  call  to  Pine  Ridge  Cemetery  in 
Dedham,  Massachusetts  assured  us  that,  indeed,  Lizzie  had  a 
burial  lot  for  her  animals  there. 

We  later  learned  that  Pine  Ridge  was  maintained  by  the 
Animal  Rescue  League  of  Boston  and  is  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States,  covering  24  acres. 

When  we  arrived,  we  were  pleasantly  greeted  by  Michael  P. 
Thomas,  cemetery  superintendent,  whom  we  had  spoken  to  on 
the  telephone  regarding  the  lot  Lizzie  purchased  for  her  pets. 
We  followed  him  to  the  office  and  he  informed  us  that  tiiere 
were  two  sections  of  the  cemetery  and  we  had  passed  through 
the  newer  section.  The  Borden  lot  was  in  the  older  section  of  the 
cemetery  which  was  within  walking  distance  from  the  office. 
After  a  brief  exchange  of  questions  and  answers,  Mr.  Thomas 
produced  the  only  recorded  document  concerning  the  Borden 
burial  lot.  It  was  a  3  x  5  unruled  index  card  with  handwriting 
which  appeared  to  have  been  written  with  an  old  style  pen  and 
ink.  It  read:  BORDEN,  Miss  E.  A. 

306  French  St. 
Fall  River,  MASS. 
11-15-28  DOG  SEC  7  LOT 
DOGS  SEC  7  LOT 

I  immediately  noted  the  "E"  in  her  name  instead  of  the  tell- 
tale "L."  This,  I  assume,  could  have  been  a  misunderstanding 
by  the  writer,  having  taken  "Lizbeth"  to  mean  "Elizabeth."  I 
also  noted  two  other  questionable  entries  on  the  card:  the  burial 
date  read  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  after  Lizzie's  death,  and  the 
second  entry  didn't  include  a  date  and  was  listed  in  the  plural. 
This  entry  was  written  in  red  ink  rather  than  a  black  ink  like  the 
rest  of  the  card. 

Mr.  Thomas  could  offer  no  explanation  for  these  questions. 
He  said  it  had  been  done  long  before  his  association  with  Pine 
Ridge. 

Completing  our  talk,  we  made  our  way  to  the  burial  site. 
The  short  walk  took  us  through  pine  covered  paths  to  what 
seemed  to  be  a  remote  section  of  tiie  cemetery.  As  we  walked, 
Mr.  Thomas  pointed  out  some  of  the  plain  and  elaborate 
markers.  He  pointed  to  one  particular  gravestone,  the  shape  of 
which  reminded  me  of  something  I  couldn't  readily  recall.  He 
told  us  it  was  the  burial  lot  of  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd's  dog. 
I  then  realized  the  marker  reminded  me  of  an  iceberg.  The 
inscription  on  the  stone  was,  appropriately  enough,  "Igloo." 

We  left  the  paved  walk  and  proceeded  on  a  dirt  path.  A  short 
distance  away  I  saw  a  headstone  which  seemed  to  be  set  off 
from  the  rest.  Despite  the  shade  of  the  trees,  a  ray  of  sunlight 
beamed  through  to  illuminate  the  stone.  I  took  a  guess  that  this 
was  the  Borden  pet  burial  site.  As  we  drew  closer,  I  saw  in  bold 
block  letters  the  name  "Borden." 

The  lettering  on  the  gravestone  closely  resembled  that  on 
the  headstone  at  the  family  plot  in  Oak  Grove  Cemetery  in  Fall 
River.  We  had  been  told  earlier  that  most  pet  burial  lots  were  18 
X  36  inches.  This  plot  was  much  larger  than  that.  We  were  told 
that  the  entire  corner  was  purchased  by  Miss  Lizzie  Borden. 

To  nw,  l.iz/ie  has  always  st'enu'il  to  be  a  woman  of  many 
inysteries.  1  lere,again,shei1idnotilisap[it>int  me.  Also  engraved 


on  the  stone  were  the  names  of  her  three  pets:  "Donald 
Shiart,"  "Royal  Nelson"  and  "Laddie  Miller."  Below  these 
was  engraved  "Sleeping  Awhile." 

As  mysterious  as  the  quotation  carved  into  the 
mantlepiece  inside  Maplecroft  are  the  origins  of  these 
names.  To  Lizzie,  I'm  sure  they  must  have  had  some 
significance.  Maybe  someday  in  my  continued  research  I 
will  discover  their  meaning. 

I  asked  how  many  animals  were  buried  at  Pine  Ridge. 
Mr.  Thomas  apologized  for  not  having  an  exact  count,  but 
Seiid  it  was  well  over  10,000.  The  majority  of  the  burials  are 
either  dogs  or  cats,  he  said,  but  they  did  have  a  number  of 
birds,  a  monkey,  and  even  a  gerbil. 

On  our  journey  back  to  Fall  River,  we  discussed  what 
we  had  seen  and  learned.  Then  something  came  to  mind. 
Lizzie  left  $30,000  to  the  Fall  River  Animal  Rescue  League 
in  her  will  and  $2,000  to  the  Washington,  DC  branch  ...but 
none,  as  far  as  I  can  document,  to  the  Pine  Ridge  Cemetery 
or  its  parent  organization,  the  Boston  Animal  Rescue 
League.  Why  not? 

This  was  the  place  caring  for  her  beloved  and  departed 
arumal  friends. 

Again,  Lizzie  Borden  keeps  us  guessing. 


•  ED  THIBAULT  is  a  lifelong  student  of  the  Borden  case  and  Lizzie  Borden. 
He  calls  this  perpetual  obsession  "a  hobby,  "but  spends  a  great  dealoftinie 
researching  and  collecting  information  on  the  century-old  crime.  He  has 
transcribed  the  entire  trial  transcript  for  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society's 
collection,  where  he  works  as  a  volunteer,  and  has  even  reproduced 
fiberglass  skulls  of  Andrew  and  Abby  Borden  which  were  prominently 
featured  during  BCC's  Centennial  Conference  and  in  the  video  documentary, 
Lizzie  Borden:  A  Century  of  Fascination. 


Lizzie's 
Secret 


Did  she  or  didn't  she?  This  all-new,  illustrated 
centennial  publication  tells  the  story  you've 
heard... and  the  story  no  one's  heard.  Why 
were  Andrew  &  Abby  Borden  so  brutally 
murdered  on  that  sweltering  day  in  1892?  A 
must-have  for  all  armchair  Borden  detectives! 

Lizzie  Borden 
Unlocked! 

By  Ed  Sams 

Send  $8.95  (CA  residents  add  sales  tax) 
Yellow  Tulip 


P.O.    Box    211    •    Ben    Lomond    •    Ca    95005 
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BCC's  Lizzie  Borden  Centennial  Conference 

A  Crime  to  Be  Remembered 


Tentenary: 
August  4, 1992 " 
Lizzie  Borden  Conference 
at  ^ristot  Community  College 

(By  Ada  JilC  Schneider 

you  held  the  hill,  Lizzie, 

s-pellBoundfor  hours. 

University  professors, 

authors  dazzled  the  crozvd 

zuith  research, 

original  accounts, 

Qreat  banners  wavered  on 

your  behalf 

Quests  toted  your  face, 

wore  your  story  on  shirts, 

your  enigma  on  buttons. 
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We  tried  the  legend 
again  and  again  loitfi 
descendants  of  flayers, 
^oxi  sang  ^sychoiogical  bents, 
danced  literary  tivists. 
Lizzit,  yoxi  are  still 
ivith  rage,  "What? 
9^ -postcards  from  "Europe? 
'Bridget  spea^from  Montana, 
Silent  (Borden  screams 
have  reached  Australia, 
People  throb  for  anszvers. 


^all^ver  mills  are  filled 
zuith  facts:  famous  fires ; 
before  and  after;  museums 
keep  tracks 

of  railway,  ship  lines: 
lu?(ury,  battle; 
maps  of  granite. 
Our  reliable  lady 
of  information, 
Florence  Brigham, 
didn  't  dare  asHi 
hersezmng  teacher, 
fAlice  "Resell, 
the  question. 
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Second  Street 

Continued  from  page  1 

proceeded  to  tell  me  that  she  was  not 
happy  when  she  first  moved  into  the 
home;  not  so  much  because  of  the 
murders,  but  because  she  had  no  green 
grass  or  place  to  plant  a  garden.  She 
added  that  her  husband  appeased  her 
by  buying  a  summer  place  on  the 
Westport  river. 

She  spoke  of  pleasant  days  bringing 
up  her  family  and  working  with  her 
late  husband  in  the  printing  business 
and  of  her  fortune  at  being  able  to  stay 
close  to  the  thriving  business,  now  run 
by  Mr.  Evans  in  collaboration  with  her 
granddaughter,  Martha. 

She  told  of  meeting  many  familiar 
Borden  scholars  over  the  years  — 
among  them,  Agnes  DeMille  and  her 
companion.  Attorney  Joseph  Welch, 
Judge  Robert  Sullivan  and  Edward 
Rowe  Snow.  These  experiences  all  must 
have  been  very  enlightening. 

Mr.  Evans  then  proceeded  to  lead 
me  on  a  tour  of  the  premises.  Since  I 
was  not  allowed  to  take  any  photos,  I 
had  to  rely  on  my  memory  to  take 
mental  notes  of  all  tiie  rooms  so  I  could 
later  compare  them  with  floor  plans  as 
published  in  1892. 1  was  to  find  that  the 
task  was  not  difficult. 

On  each  floor  the  complete  absence 
of  hallways  other  than  tiie  front  and 
back  stairs  made  it  possible  to  pass 
freely  from  one  room  to  another  to 
access  the  front  and  back  of  the  house. 
In  1892,  the  only  plumbing  consisted  of 
a  faucet  in  the  sink  room  near  the 
kitchen  on  the  first  floor,  and  another 
tap  and  a  toilet  known  as  a  "water 
closet"  in  the  cellar. 

After  viewing  the  familiar  floor 
plans  of  the  home  as  pictured  in  various 
books  over  the  years,  when  I  actually 
stepped  foot  into  the  place,  my  first 
impression  was  a  realization  of  how 
small  the  house  is  —  seeing  the  size  of 
the  rooms  and  the  few  steps  involved 
to  pass  through  each. 

Once  1  viewed  the  kitchen  and 
envisioned  the  original  layout  with  a 
cooking  stove  fueled  by  coal  even  in 
the  summer,  we  walked  into  the  sitting 
room,  now  Mrs.  McGinn's  living  room. 
On  the  wall  to  the  right  where  there 
once  was  asofauponwhich  Mr.  Borden 
was  murdered,  there  is  a  television  in 
its  place.  The  doors  to  the  dining  room 
are  intact  and  the  dining  room  has  been 
divided  into  two  small  rooms.  The 
thought  crossed  my  mind  of  how  easy 
it  would  have  been  for  someone  in  the 
dining  room  to  stand  in  the  doorway 
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R.S.VP 


We'd  like  to  hear  from  you. 

Now  that  you've  gotten  to  know  us, 
isn't  it  time  we  got  to  know  you  7 
If  you  have  any  suggestions,  comments, 
questions,  Lizzie  items  you'd  like  to  buy,  sell, 
or  trade ...  please  write  to: 

The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly 

P.O.  80x1823 

Fall  River,  MA  02722 


wielding  an  instrument  of  death  over 
the  sleeping  Andrew  Borden.  But  who? 

Next  we  viewed  the  parlor,  where 
the  bodies  of  Andrew  and  Abby  Borden 
were  first  examined  by  Dr.  William  A. 
Dolan  and  the  medical  examiner  and 
where  they  were  laid  out  for  the  ensuing 
funeral  service.  Criss-crossing  from  that 
room  to  the  sitting  room  and  the  dining 
room  helped  to  spark  some  thoughts  as 
to  how  the  murderer  might  have 
accomplished  the  deed. 

We  next  opened  the  door  from  the 
sitting  room  into  the  hallway  in  front  of 
the  house. 

The  photo  taken  by  Arthur  S.  Phillips 
in  his  book.  The  Borden  Murder  Mystery, 
which  shows  the  front  hall  along  with 
the  caption  explaining  that  Andrew 
Jennings  was  hiding  in  the  closet 
immediately  flashed  through  my  mind 
and  1  quickly  opened  the  closet  door. 

I  didn't  expect  to  find  Mr.  Jennings, 
but  it  proved  that  someone  could  have 
hidden  there  as  he  suggested.  But  I 
concluded  that  if  someone  did  hide 
there  and  then  murdered  Andrew 
Borden,  he  would  have  probably  had 
to  pass  through  the  doors  in  the  parlor 
and  get  behind  the  door  into  the  dining 
room  undetected,  which  would  have 
been  a  difficult  task,  at  best. 

1  looked  around  the  front  entry  and 
pictured  Andrew  trying  his  key  and 
then  rattling  the  knob,  sending  Bridget 
hurrying  to  his  aid  while  I  glanced  up 
the  stairs  and  envisioned  Lizzie  cackling 
on  the  upper  landing. 

The  stairs  were  steep,  and  Ron 
cautioned  me  about  the  low  railings  a 
good  six  inches  lower  than  most  — 
which  1  found  puzzling. 

We  walked  up  the  stairs  as  Lizzie 
had  done  so  often  as  it  was  the  only 
way  she  and  her  sister  could  enter  their 
rooms. 

We  stood  in  the  hallway  and  looki'd 
down  to  observe  the  front  entry  and  the 
closet.  I  looked  into  the  op*'n  door  i>t 
the  guest  room  and  walked  down  and 


up  the  steps  again,  pausing  halfway  to 
peer  to  my  left  into  the  chamber.  I  had 
a  clear  view  of  the  floor  and  the  back 
wall  of  this  well-lighted  room.  At  the 
landing  outside  of  the  guest  room 
toward  the  front  of  the  house  is  the 
large  closet  with  a  window  where  Lizzie 
and  Emma  kept  their  dresses  and 
personal  belongings. 

After  an  inspection  of  the  hallway 
was  completed,  we  sought  to  enter 
Lizzie's  room,  but  the  door  was  locked. 
How  appropriate. 

My  host  had  to  go  around  to  unlock 
the  door  and  let  me  in. 

The  room  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
house,  with  two  windows  on  the  south 
side.  I  saw  the  door  that  separated  this 
room  from  Andrew  and  Abby's 
bedroom  and  the  door  opening  into 
Emma's  room  on  the  left.  Emma  had  a 
much  smaller,  single-window  room 
which  was  only  accessible  through 
Lizzie's.  I  wondered  why  Emma,  the 
older  sister,  opted  for  the  smaller  room. 

Some  say  Lizzie  dominated  her. 

When  the  family  was  still  living  here, 
the  door  in  Lizzie's  room  connecting  to 
her  parent's  bedroom  was  locked  at  all 
times  and  a  dresser  was  placed  against 
it.  Other  than  making  the  bed  in  the 
guest  room  on  that  fatal  day,  Abby  had 
no  other  reason  to  use  the  front  stairs — 
and  neither  did  Andrew. 

Even  Bridget  had  little  reason  to  use 
the  front  stairs  as  it  was  understood 
that  she  was  not  responsible  for  any 
beds  other  than  her  own. 

In  1892,  most  houses  "on  the  hill," 
where  many  of  Lizzie's  and  Emma's 
friends  lived,  had  modern  plumbing. 
Surely  the  sisters  were  aware  of  this 
and  it  caused  friction  in  the  family  ... 
maybe  even  a  motive  for  murder,  may  I  add, 
facetiously! 

After  passing  through  Lizzie's  room 
and  into  her  parents',  I  noted  Abby's 
drcssingroomonmy  left  with  a  II  doors, 
windows  ,in(\  i  losets  as  in  the  origin.il 
skcli  h. 


Then,  out  to  the  rear  landing  hallway 
and  up  the  back  stairs  to  the  attic. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the  left  we 
came  upon  Bridget's  room.  It  was  a 
typical  attic  room  for  a  railroad  flat, 
and  it  brought  back  memories  of  my 
boyhood  home  on  King  Philip  Street, 
where  we  lived  in  a  similar  house. 

The  paint  on  the  walls  of  Bridget's 
room  was  a  weird  yellow-orange  color. 
The  one  window  on  the  east  side  had  a 
commanding  view  of  the  backyard  and 
abutting  properties. 

I  stood  at  the  window  and  looked 
down  on  the  roof  of  the  print  shop.  I 
envisioned  the  backyard  as  it  was  in 
1892  —  the  pear  trees,  the  bam,  the 
fence,  the  pile  of  lumber,  the  pear 
orchard  in  the  rear,  the  Chagnon 
property  to  the  left,  the  Kelly  and  Crowe 
properties  to  the  right  and  rear  and, 
further  east.  Third  Street.  They  all 
appeared  as  close  as  they  do  in  maps 
and  diagrams. 

I  turned  to  notice  that  at  about  eye 
level  there  was  a  wooden  railing  on 
two  walls  containing  numerous  clothes 
hooks,  as  no  closet  was  present. 

In  the  hall  ceiling  outside  Bridget's 
room  was  a  scuttle  to  the  attic  crawl 
space  above.  A  room  at  the  extreme 
west  also  had  a  scuttle.  There  were 
several  small  rooms  in  their  original 
condition  with  plaster  walls  and 
ceilings.  Obviously,  the  spaces  once 
served  as  storage  for  the  Borden  family 
with  the  entrances  from  the  rear  and 
through  Bridget's  room. 

Bridget's  attic  room  may  not  have 
been  as  stifling  hot  as  people  think  on 
that  day  of  the  murders  if  the  scuttles 
were  in  existence  and  opened  as  would 
be  customary  along  with  open  windows 
in  the  front  and  rear  to  create  a  flow  of 
air  through  the  upper  floors. 

When  you  consider  the  rear  room 
location  along  with  the  floors,  ceilings, 
walls,  and  locked  doors  separating  her 
from  the  murder  scene,  if  Bridget  was 
in  her  room  when  Andrew  was 
murdered  as  she  claimed,  I  doubt  that 
she  could  have  heard  any  noise  — 
especially  with  open  windows  and 
workmen  in  the  nearby  yard  creating 
more  sounds. 

Back  down  the  stairs,  through  the 
main  hallway  landing  on  the  second 
floor  and  down  the  next  flight  of  stairs 
brought  us  to  the  bottom  back  hallway, 
the  walls  of  which  still  have  the  original 
grooved  oak  wainscoting  halfway  up 
the  walls.  At  the  end  of  this  very  narrow 
hallway  is  the  door  to  the  side  porch, 
exactly  as  it  was  100  years  ago. 

The  compartments  that  were  once 


used  as  a  sink  room  and  pantry  are 
intact,  but  have  been  converted  into  a 
closet  and  the  modern  bath  Lizzie 
always  coveted. 

Next,  we  went  into  the  cellar  where 
whitewashed  brick  and  stone  walls 
triggered  interesting  thoughts.  It  is 
presently  used  for  the  storage  of  records, 
letter  press  type  and  cabinets  recalling 
an  era  of  printing  past.  Being  familiar 
with  this  type  of  home,  I  looked  for  the 
usual  cellar  peripherals  starting  with 
the  coal  comparbnent,  but  could  only 
find  the  window  with  the  inside  coal 
chute  still  intact. 

Originally,  the  house  had  a  coal 
furnace  but  it  has  since  been  replaced 
with  a  modern  oil-fired  hot  water 
system.  I  found  the  bases  of  two 
chimneys  but  no  other  compartments. 

Just  inside  the  back  stairs  that  lead 
to  the  outside  back  door  (now  the  print 
shop)  stands  a  cast  iron  cauldron  set  in 
brick  and  part  of  the  rear  chimney  base. 
It  is  approximately  24  inches  wide  and 
18  inches  deep. 

"A  witch's  cauldron,"  I  chuckled  to 
myself,  but  it  was  actually  an  old  brick 
fireplace  found  in  many  older  homes 
used  primarily  to  boil  water  for  baths, 
births  and  washing  clothes.  Mr.  Evans 
said  he  had  been  told  that  Mr.  Borden 


used  that  section  of  the  cellar  to  clean 
and  embalm  bodies  when,  as  an 
undertaker,  he  first  moved  into  the 
house. 

My  visit  completed,  we  walked  out 
the  back  cellar  door  and  into  the  print 
shop  where  I  thanked  my  hosts  and 
departed.  Indeed,  the  trip  was  a 
memorable  walk  through  the  past. 

Maybe  in  time,  the  house  will  be 
converted  into  a  Lizzie  Borden  museum 
to  be  opened  to  the  general  public.  In 
the  meantime,  restassured  the  property 
is  in  good  hands. 


•  ROBERT  A.  FLYNN  is  one  of  the  foremost 
experts  on  the  Borden  case  and  through  his  King 
Philip  Publishing  Company  has  reprinted  Edwin 
Porter's  The  Fall  River  Tragedy:  A  History  of  the 
Borden  Murders  (1985),  Arthur  S.  Phillips' The 
Borden  Murder  Mystery:  In  Defence  of  Lizzie 
Borden  (1986),  and  Todd Lunda/slhe  Mystery 
Unveiled:  The  Truth  About  the  Borden  Tragedy 
(1990).  Mr.  Flynn  has  also  authoredlhe  Borden 
Murders:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  (1992)  and 
has  advised  and  collaborated  with  David  Kent  on 
The  Lizzie  Borden  Sourcebook  and  Forty 
Whacks:  New  Evidence  in  the  Life  and  Legend 
of  Lizzie  Borden.  A  Fall  River  native,  he  now 
resides  with  his  wife,  Anita,  in  Portland,  Maine 
and  maintains  the  largest  collection  of 
memorabilia  on  the  Borden  case  in  the  world. 


Anita  C.  Flynn, 
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Book  Review 


Author's  bias  taints  Forty  Whacks 


Forty  Whacks:  New  Evidence  in  the 
Life  and  Legend  of  Lizzie  Borden 
by  David  Kent,  Yankee  Books,  1992 


By  Howard  Brody,  M.D. 


Writer  David  Kent  died  before  this 
volume  appeared  in  print.  It  is  obvious 
from  this  work,  Mr.  Kent's  The  Lizzie 
Borden  Sourcebook  (Boston:  Brcinden 
Publishing  Company,  1992),  and  his 
collaboration  with  noted  Borden 
bibliographer  and  collector  Robert  A. 
Flynn  (who  supplied  the  foreword  to 
this  volume)  that  Mr.  Kent  was  a  careful 
and  thorough  student  of  the  Borden 
case. 

It  is  therefore  sad  to  be  forced  to 
detail  some  of  the  deficiencies  in  Mr. 
Kent's  treatment,  and  even  sadder  that 
the  author  is  not  alive  to  respond. 

Mr.  Kent  has  set  out  to  do  in  this 
book  what  few  previous  authors  on  the 
Borden  case  have  done:  present  "just 
the  facts,"  as  Joe  Friday  would  say,  and 
allow  the  reader  to  reach  an  unbiased 
conclusion  regarding  Lizzie's  guilt  or 
innocence.  And  he  has  added 
significantly  to  the  research  on  the  case, 
most  notably  in  reproducing  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Francis  Draper  to  District 
Attorney  Knowlton  pointing  toward 
what  Mr.  Kent  calls  the  "Harvard  cover- 
up"of  which  hatchet  could  havecaused 
the  fatal  wounds.  (It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  book  fails  to  mention  where  this 
letter  can  be  found.) 

But  ultimately  Mr.  Kent's  noble 
effort  fails.  He  states  in  his  preface, 
"There  will  be  no  attempt  in  this  book 
to  convince  you  of  either  (Lizzie's) 
innocence  or  her  guilt,  nor  will  you  be 
distracted  by  innuendo."  Now,  Mr. 
Kent  accuses  several  of  the  police 
officers  of  Fall  River  of  lying  under 
oath  during  Lizzie's  trial;  and  if  that  is 
so,  then  Mr.  Kent  has  also  lied  in  this 
statement. 

For  the  book  leaves  no  doubt 
whatever  in  the  reader's  mind  that  Mr. 
Kent  is  devoutly  convinced  of  Lizzie's 
innocence.  And  (as  I  will  discuss  in  the 
following)  this  conviction  has  slanted 
his  account  in  this  book  every  bit  as 
much  as  a  belief  in  Lizzie's  guilt  slanted 
the  earlier  works  of  Porter  and  Pearson, 
whomMr.Kentappropriately  criticizes. 

Having  noted  this  fatal  bias,  one 
must  still  give  the  author  credit  for 
what  he  did  not  do  in  this  book.  Alone 


among  the  authors  who  regard  Lizzie 
as  innocent,  he  has  avoided  the  trap  of 
trying  to  identify  the  guilty  party,  and 
therefore  has  not  spun  out  any  hard-to- 
swallow  theories  of  the  sort  that  have 
been  the  downfall  of  previous  Borden 
authors  like  Frank  Spiering  and  Arnold 
Brown.  At  least  in  that  regard,  Mr.  Kent 
has  refused  to  go  beyond  the  provable 
facts  of  the  case. 

A  measure  of  how  far  Mr.  Kent  has 
strayed  into  pro-Lizzie  partisanship  is 
his  defense  of  Justice  Justin  Dewey's 
charge  to  the  jury  in  the  June,  1893  trial. 
It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Kent  notes,  that  the 
anti-Lizzie  writers  have  been  vehement 
in  criticizing  Dewey.  But  almost  all  of 
the  pro-Lizzie  writers  have  also  been 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  Judge 
Dewey  far  outstepped  the  bounds  of 
legal  propriety.  Even  newspaper 
columnist  Joseph  Howard,  who  while 
covering  the  trial  made  no  bones  about 
his  belief  in  Lizzie's  innocence, 
described  Dewey's  speech  as 
"remarkable ...  a  plea  for  the  innocent," 
which  is  hardly  the  description  of  an 
impartial  statement  of  the  law  for  the 
benefit  of  the  jury. 

Mr.  Kent  never  explains  why  legal 
scholars  who  have  written  on  the 
Borden  case  have  been  unanimous  in 
condemning  Judge  Dewey's  charge. 
Robert  Sullivan,  author  of  Goodbye  Lizzie 
Borden  (1974),  was  a  Massachusetts 
judge  and  therefore  in  the  best  position 
of  any  author  to  explain  the  finer  points 
of  the  law  and  court  procedure.  He 
found  Judge  Dewey's  performance 
appalling;  and  he  also  was  convinced 
not  only  that  Lizzie  was  guilty,  but  that 
the     trial     testimony,     reviewed 


dispassionately,  proved  her  guilt 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  Mr.  Kent 
cites  Judge  Sullivan's  book  in  his 
bibliography,  but  does  not  once  refer  to 
it  in  his  text. 

Also,  most  other  authors,  whether 
for  or  against  Lizzie,  have  admitted 
that  her  inquest  testimony  was  seriously 
damaging  to  her  credibility,  if  not 
amounting  to  an  outright  confession  of 
guilt.  Mr.  Kent,  however,  refuses  to  see 
anything  in  the  testimony  that  casts 
any  doubt  whatever  on  Lizzie's 
innocence.  He  never  explains,  then,  why 
the  defense  tried  so  hard  to  keep  the 
jury  from  hearing  the  inquest  testimony, 
or  why  the  court's  ruling  to  exclude  the 
inquest  testimony  was  counted  as  a 
great  victory  for  the  defense. 

These  points  are  matters  of 
interpretation,  not  fact.  But  in  several 
places,  Mr.  Kent's  partisanship  causes 
him  seriously  to  misrepresent  the  trial 
record.  The  following  examples  will 
document  this: 

Kent:  Assistant  Marshal  Fleet 
claimed  to  "discover"  the  box 
containing  the  handleless  hatchet  in 
the  cellar,  thereby  flatly  contradicting 
Bridget  Sullivan,  who  testified  that  she 
gave  the  box  to  Officer  Mullally  (p. 
114). 

Transcript:  "In  consequence  of  my 
asking  (Mullally),"  said  Fleet,  "I  found 
in  a  box  in  the  middle  of  the  cellar ...  the 
head  of  a  hatchet"  (p.  474).  This  is  fully 
consistent  with  Bridget's  having  told 
Mullally  where  the  box  was  located. 

Kent:  "(Fleet)  admitted  they  had 
found  a  Ijasket  in  the  barn  loft 
containing  'lead  and  iron'  that  could  be 
used  to  make  sinkers.  He  had  paid  little 
attention  to  it,  even  though  Lizzie  had 
described  just  such  a  container  in  her 
inquest  testimony.  He  was  obviously 
not  looking  for  anything  favorable  to 
Lizzie"  (p.  115). 

Transcript:  Fleet  described  the  basket 
as  containing  "pieces  of  iron,"  and  then, 
in  response  to  a  follow-up  question 
from  District  Attorney  Moody,  "lead 
and  iron,  something  of  that  kind"  (p. 
483).  Nothing  was  said  that  the  metal 
was  of  the  sort  that  could  have  been 
used  to  make  sinkers.  Indeed,  Lizzie 
herself  had  said  that  she  did  not  find 
anything  suitable  for  sinkers;  that's 
precisely  the  reason  she  gave,  in  part, 
for  spending  as  much  time  in  the  barn 
loft  as  she  claimed .  Since  Lizzie  had  not 
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yet  testified  at  the  inquest  as  of  August 
4,  when  the  search  Fleet  was  describing 
took  place,  how  could  that  testimony 
influence  his  findings  one  way  or  the 
other?  Moreover,  if  Fleet  (and 
presumably  the  prosecution)  were 
trying  to  suppress  mention  of  the 
basket,  why  did  Moody  ask  about  it 
specifically  and  then  demand  further 
details? 

Kent:  "(Defense  Attorney)  Robinson 
drew  from  (Lt.  Francis  Edson)  a  list  of 
the  basket's  contents:  sheet  lead,  a 
doorknob,  and  an  assortment  of  metal 
pieces"  (p.  124). 

Transcript:  After  Robinson  had 
inquired  after  the  basket.  District 
Attorney  Moody  placed  the  basket  in 
evidence  and  himself  described  the 
contents:  nails  mixed  with  screws, 
paper,  two  pieces  of  lead  pipe,  and 
three  pieces  of  sheet  lead.  No  doorknob 
(p.  681).  Again,  little  evidence  of  any 
cover-up  by  the  prosecution. 

Kent:  Dr.  Edward  Wood  of  Harvard 
"knew  that,  in  both  cases,  the  aortic 
artery  had  been  severed"  which  would 
have  produced  a  great  gushes  and 
spurts  of  blood  (p.  139). 

Reply:  It  was  not  the  aortic  but  the 
carotid  artery  Mr.  Kent  presumably 
means;  let  that  pass,  as  he  was  not  a 
physician.  But  whether  an  artery  will 
spurt  when  cut  depends  on  whether 
the  victim  is  alive  when  the  blow  is 
struck,  and  Dr.  Wood  could  not  possibly 
know  that  the  blow  which  divided  the 
carotid  was  the  first  or  even  one  of  the 
first  few  blows.  As  many  blows  were 
potentially  fatal,  those  that  cut  the  artery 
were  probably  among  the  last  to  be 
delivered  by  the  assailant.  Indeed  it 
musthavebeen  so,  else  the  rooms  would 
have  been  much  more  liberally  sprayed 
with  blood  spots. 

Kent:  Medical  Examiner  Dolan  was 
forced  to  recant  his  preliminary 
examination  testimony  about  the 
hatchet  causing  the  wounds:  "It  was  a 
startling  admission  that  he  had 
identified  the  handleless  hatchet  as  the 
murder  weapon  without  even  doing 
the  one  necessary  thing,  measuring  the 
blade"  (p.  133). 

Transcript:  The  exchange  referred  to 
above  had  to  do  with  the  claw-head 
hatchet,  admitted  by  the  prosecution 
not  to  be  the  murder  weapon;  it  was  not 
about  the  handleless  hatchet  at  all  (p. 
916). 


Kent:  Dr.  Francis  Draper  engaged  in 
a  cover-up  by  saying  the  rusty  and 
worn  handleless  hatchet  could  have 
caused  the  wounds,  when  he  had 
independent  evidence  that  the  hatchet 
used  must  have  been  a  new  one  (p. 
141). 

Transcript:  Nowhere  in  his  book  does 
Mr.  Kent  mention  Dr.  Draper's 
testimony  and  the  double  set  of  marks 
on  Mr.  Borden's  skull  from  one  of  the 
cuts  demonstrated  that  the  handleless 
hatchet  blade  exactly  fit  the  wound  (pp . 
1047-1049).  Dr.  Draper  demonstrated 
this  for  the  jury  with  both  the  blade 
itself  and  with  a  piece  of  tin  cut  to  the 
same  size.  When  defense  attorney 
Adams  presented  Draper  with  a 
similarly  sized  but  brand  new  hatchet. 
Draper  could  not  make  it  fit  into  the 
hole  in  the  skull;  the  edge  was  not 
ground  down  enough  (p.  1067).  Indeed 
this  demonstration  was  probably  the 
biggest  strategic  error  committed  by 
the  defense  team  in  the  entire  trial,  and 
Mr.  Kent  omits  any  mention  of  it. 

I  see  no  way  of  reconciling  Dr. 
Draper's  May  31, 1893  letter  to  District 
Attorney  Knowlton,  claiming  that  a  bit 


of  gilt  found  on  the  skull  proved  that 
the  murder  weapon  had  been  a  fresh 
new  blade,  with  the  trial  testimony  not 
only  saying,  but  actually  showing,  that 
a  new  blade  wouldn't  fit  the  wound. 
Mr.  Kent  makes  no  attempt  at 
reconciling  these  contrary  bits  of 
evidence.  Herecitesthebitthatsupports 
Lizzie's  innocence  and  totally  ignores 
the  opposing  evidence. 

In  summary.  Forty  Whacks  cannot  be 
read  either  for  a  complete  account  of 
the  Borden  case,  or  for  a  dispassionate 
analysis  of  the  evidence  for  or  against 
Lizzie's  guilt.  It  does  serve,  however, 
as  a  thorough  compilation  of  virtually 
every  argument  which  might  be 
appealed  to  support  Lizzie's  innocence. 
And  it  brings  to  light  the  matter  of  Dr. 
Draper's  May  31  letter,  which  certainly 
needs  explaining,  cover-up  or  no. 


•  DR.  HOWARD  BRODY,  M.D.  is  a  professor  of 
family  practice  at  l^ichigan  State  University  in 
East  Lansing  and  lias  carefully  studied  tt\e 
Borden  case  for  some  years.  This  review  was 
written  shortly  after  the  publication  of  Forty 
Whacks,  and  was  submitted  for  publication  here 
during  BCC's  Centennial  Conference. 
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Analyzing  the  Verdict 

Did  the  Borden  Trial  Serve  Justice? 


By  John  C.  Corrigan,  Jr.,  Esq. 


FALL  RIVER — The  Trial  of  Lizzie  Borden  for  the  gruesome 
murders  of  her  father  and  stepmother  began  in  the  Superior 
Court  House  at  New  Bedford  one  hundred  years  ago  on 
Monday,  June  5, 1893. 

The  trial,  which  was  internationally  notorious,  had  every- 
thing: a  socially  prominent  defendant,  not  one  but  two 
district  attorneys  to  prosecute  her,  three  defense  lawyers, 
including  a  former  governor  of  Massachusetts,  excruciating 
testimony  about  blood  spots  and  splatters,  a  handleless 
hatchet  that  might  —  or  might  not  —  have  been  the  murder 
weapon,  the  startling  revelation  from  her  best  friend  that 
Lizzie  burned  a  dress  shortly  after  the  funerals,  relentless 
cross-examinations  of  witnesses  on  both  sides,  cind,  gener- 
ally, eloquence,  excitement  and  gore  enough  to 
suit  the  most  jaded  forensic  appetites.  For 
those  with  a  taste  for  the  fine  points  of 
major-league  trials,  it  also  had  much 
more. 

District  Attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  Hosea  M. 
Knowlton  prosecuted  the 
case.  He  was  a  seasoned  and 
able  trial  lawyer,  who 
eventually  went  on  to 
serve  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Massachusetts. 


With  him  was  William  H.  Moody,  the  gifted  District  Attor- 
ney for  the  Eastern  District,  later  a  member  of  Congress, 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and,  ultimately,  an  Associate  Justice 
in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  defense  lawyers  were  no  slouches  either.  Former 
Governor  George  D.  Robinson  had  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress himself,  as  well  as  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  for 
three  terms,  during  one  of  which  he  appointed  Justin  Dewey 
to  the  Superior  Court.  (Justice  Dewey's  charge  to  the  jury  on 
what  the  law  of  murder  is  and  how  to  apply  it  in  this  case  has 
been  described  as  "a  direction  to  the  jury  to  acquit.")  Fall 
River's  own  Andrew  J.  Jennings,  later  the  District  Attorney 
for  tills  district  himself,  and  Melvin  O.  Adams  of  Boston 
(eventually  United  States  Attorney  for  Massachusetts)  very 
capably  assisted  him. 

Mr.  Knowl ton's  cross-examination  of  Lizzie  at  the  Inquest 
which  immediately  followed  the  killings  had  been  masterful. 
He  took  her  step-by-step  through  her  narrative,  with  short, 
pointed,  yes-or-no  questions;  he  nailed  her  down  to  a  precise 
version  of  events;  and  he  then  exploded  her  version  with  a 
meticulous  exposition  of  the  inconsistencies  in  her  story. 
There  were  many  such  inconsistencies,  and  most  legal  schol- 
ars believe  that  if  the  jury  had  heard  the  Inquest  testimony — 
which  it  did  not  —  Lizzie  might  well  have  hanged. 

In  his  opening  statement  to  the  jury  at  the  Trial,  Mr. 
Knowlton  made  two  promises  that  in  the  end  he  did  not 

See  "Trial,"  page  14 


"Not  Guilty  Cafe"  in  Fall  River 

FALL  RIVER  —  SAVE,  Inc.  and  Fall  River's  Arts  Umbrella  organizations  have  joined 
forces  to  commemorate  the  acquittal  of  Lizzie  Borden  while  trying  to  help  save  one  of  her 
favorite  buildings  —  the  Central  Congregational  Church  on  Rock  Street,  now  known  as 
the  Central  Cultural  Complex. 

At  press  time,  the  schedule  of  events  slated  to  run  from  Friday,  June  18  through 
Sunday,  June  20, 1993  (the  centennial  anniversary  of  Lizzie's  acquittal)  included  lectures 
on  the  case,  performances  of  Victorian  music,  walking  tours  of  the  historic  Highland  area 
of  the  city,  and  a  staged  production  of  William  Norfolk's  play  The  Ughts  Are  Warm  and 
Coloured,  based  on  Lizzie  and  Emma's  life  after  the  acquittal. 

Proceeds  from  the  weekend  will  go  toward  restoration  of  the  historic  structure  and  its 
conversion  into  a  community  cultural  center  for  the  city. 
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•  Was  Lizzie  an  incest  victim? 
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"Amusing  Lizzie" 

Prof.  Starrs'  Boston  Lecture 


LIZZIE  BORDEN  QUARTERLY 


By  I'dward  Thibault 


BOSTON  —  Can  Lizzie  Borden,  a 
woman  once  accused  of  butchering  her 
fatiier  and  stepmother  with  a  hatchet, 
have  an  amusing  side  to  her  actions? 

I  didn't  think  so,  but  Professor  James 
Starrs  of  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity proved  me  wrong.  Speaking  at  a 
conference  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Forensic  Science  in  Boston,  Professor 
Starrs  showed  that  despite  the  nature 
of  the  crimes,  humor  can  be  found  in 
such  an  atrocity. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
event  as  a  guest  of  Professor  Starrs  who 
lectured  at  the  BCC  Lizzie  Borden  Cen- 
tennial Conference  last  August  about 
his  findings  after  using  "ground  pierc- 
ing radar"  to  locate  the  remains  of  An- 
drew and  Abby  at  Oak  Grove  Cem- 
etery. 

His  plans  are  to  eventually  gain  per- 
mission to  exhume  the  remains,  or  at 
least  the  skulls,  to  determine  whether 
the  hatchet  on  display  at  the  Fall  River 
Historical  Society  is  indeed  the  murder 
weapon. 

C)n  one  of  his  trips  to  Fall  River  I  met 
with  him  and  voiced  my  disappoint- 
ment in  his  lecture  at  the  Borden  con- 
ference, feeling  that  he  didn't  have 
enough  time  to  revecil  his  entire  find- 
ings. He  agreed  that  time  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  tell  all  the  facts  and  he  in- 
vited me  to  attend  his  lecture  in  Boston. 

From  that  time  until  the  conference, 

1  was  looking  forward  to  learning  more 
about  his  radar  findings  and  his  plans 
to  exhume  the  Borden  remains. 

I  was  greeted  at  the  conference  by 
Professor  Starrs  and  again  I  voiced  my 
anticipation.  He  told  me  it  was  going  to 
be  a  "fun  lecture."  I  wasn't  sure  just 
what  he  meant,  but  I  was  soon  to  find 
out. 

The  presentation,  aided  by  the  use 
of  graphic  and  photo  slides,  opened 
with  Professor  Starrs  naming  some 
well  known  people  who  died  on  Au- 
gust 4  —  not  the  least  of  which  were 
Andrew  and  Abby  Borden.  They  were 
not  famous  in  the  traditional  sense,  but 
the  manner  in  which  they  died  cer- 
tainly made  them  so. 

He  then  quoted  the  familiar  verse  of 
"Lizzie  Borden  took  an  axe,"  saying  it 
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Professor  James  Starrs  at  BCC's  Lizzie 
Borden  Conference  last  August. 

probably  got  its  start  with  a  two-liner 
like  "Mr.  Borden  he  is  dead;  Lizzie  hit 
him  in  the  head."  He  then  repeated  a 
little  anecdote  about  someone  asking 
what  time  it  was.  "Lizzie  answered,  'I 
don't  know,  let  me  go  axe  father.'" 

At  this  point  I  knew  what  he  meant 
by  a  "fun  lecture."  Although  I  knew  I 
was  going  to  be  disappointed  in  not 
learning  about  his  findings  at  the  grave 
site  or  his  exhumation  plans,  I  can 
openly  admit  without  question  that  my 
disappointment  lasted  no  more  than  60 
seconds.  From  that  point  on,  I  found 
myself  smiling,  even  laughing,  at  the 
humorous  side  to  this  otherwise  dark 
tragedy. 

Professor  Starrs  characterized  sev- 
eral people  related  to  the  Borden  case 
with  humorous  puns.  Elizabeth  Mont- 
gomery, who  played  Lizzie  in  an  ABC- 
TV  movie,  was  noted  as  having  a  "Be- 
witching" face.  Alfred  Hitchcock,  who 
introduced  an  episode  on  his  television 
series  about  Lizzie,  was  cited  as  having 
a  "horrible"  face.  And,  of  course,  Lizzie 
herself  was  attributed  with  an  "Axe- 
centuated"  face. 

There  are  other  comical  tidbits  I  rec- 
ognized when  Professor  Starrs  referred 
to  them.  One  is  the  greeting  card  com- 
pany who  put  out  a  belated  Halloween 
greeting.  The  little  girl  on  the  card  apolo- 
gizes for  the  delay  in  sending  the  card, 
but  states,  "It's  like  Lizzie  Borden  al- 
ways Sciid:  Please  excuse  me,  but  I've 
got  family  all  over  the  place."  Another 
is  a  Garfield  cartoon  strip  in  which  the 
main  character  describes  an  unloved 

See  "Starrs,"  page  7 
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The 

Editor's 
Verdict 


It's  been  an  interesting  and  alto- 
gether busy  few  weeks.  I  must  begin  by 
Sianking  all  of  you  who  have  warmly 
welcomed  our  fledgling  effort  and  re- 
sponded with  ample  correspondence, 
subscriptions  and  inquiries.  It's  good 
to  know  that  others  share  my  vision  for 
The  Quarterly  and  agree  it's  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come. 

For  our  readers  outside  the  Fall  River 
area,  I  must  mention  the  particular  sup- 
port and  assistance  of  The  Standard- 
Times  of  New  Bedford  and  The  Provi- 
dence Journal-Bulletin  for  giving  the 
newsletter  a  prominent  place  on  the 
pages  of  their  daily  editions.  Both  pa- 
pers were  largely  responsible  for  the 
bulk  of  our  local  subscribers. 

Also  to  be  commended  are  several 
book  dealers  who  have  sparked  inter- 
est in  the  quarterly  around  the  world: 
Baker  Books,  New  Bedford;  Taste  of 
Honey  Bookstore,  Fall  River;  Patterson 
Smith,  New  Jersey;  our  own  Robert  A. 
Flynn,  Maine;  and  our  friends  in  En- 
gland, Clifford  and  Marie  Elmer  of 
Clifford  Elmer  Books,  Cheshire. 

A  special  word  of  tiianks  also  to  the 
many  local  supporters  and  contribu- 
tors who  helped  put  together  our  last 
issue.  I  would  be  quite  remiss  if  I  didn't 
correct  an  error  made  in  our  premiere 
issue  regarding  our  own  Deborah  Sh- 
annon-Valentine's hometown.  She  hap- 
pily resides  with  her  husband,  David, 
in  Swansea,  not  Somerset  as  was  men- 
tioned in  her  bio.  My  apologies  for 
prematurely  relocating  you.  Deb. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  thank 
you  for  your  interest  in  Miss  Lizzie  and 
Fall  River.  We  will  strive  to  maintain 
and,  hopefully,  improve  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  information  we  provide 
in  these  pages  with  every  subsequent 
issue. 

Now,  on  to  business  matters. 

First,  subscribers  please  note:  there 
should  be  a  line  above  your  address  label 
stating  when  your  subscription  expires. 
With  our  ever-expanding  list  of  sub- 
scribers, it  is  impossible  for  us  to  notify 

See  "Editor,"  next  page 


Readers^  Deliberations 

To  the  Editor: 

"Bias"  is  a  word  used  by  narrow-minded  people  to  cover  their  own  mental  blindness. 
In  his  use  of  the  word  as  a  slur  against  the  late  David  Kent,  Mr.  Brody  exposes  himself  as 
being  a  graduate  of  the  Lizdunit  School  for  Lazy  Non-thinkers.  This  is  fully  understandable; 
your  publisher  is  the  school's  principal. 

Lizdunit  students  never  allow  themselves  to  consider  other  possibilities  that  may  better 
fit  the  facts  of  the  Borden  Murders.  They  woiild  rather  preach  that  their  own  legally 
disproved  particulars  are  THE  GOSPEL  and  snipe  at  all  others  who  dare  offer  more 
probable  solutions. 

Brody  did  praise  Mr.  Kent  for  not  going  "beyond  the  provable  facts  of  the  case"  while 
condemning  me  for,  I  assume,  having  ventured  beyond  by  not  accepting  his  Superior  Court 
disproved  dogma. 

To  Mr.  Brody: 

Unlike  David  Kent  who  is  dead  and  bemoaned  as  "even  sadder  that  the  author  is  not 
alive  to  respond,"  I  AM  ALIVE  AND  READY  TO  RESPOND!  Does  that  scare  you? 

Trust  me,  my  book  has  not  led  to  my  "downfall."  At  the  last  audit,  over  200,000  total 
copies  have  been  sold.  Those  blessed  witfi  other  than  a  Corky  Row  mentality  understand  its 
message. 

Three  nameable  cowards  in  the  greater  Fall  River  area  have  refused  to  point  out  "errors" 
in  the  book.  One  branded  me,  publicly  and  libelously,  a  liar  and  the  other  two  made  stupid, 
well-publicized  statements  and  ran. 

1  suspect  from  your  article  that  you  will  dismiss  me  as  "one  of  those  who  is  not  of  our 
school."  IF  you  are  NOT  gutless,  challenge  me!  Prepare  ten  questions  you  feel  I  did  not 
address  properly  in  the  book  and  allow  me  the  courtesy  of  a  chance  to  answer  them  with 
logic,  if  not  stone-chiseled  fact.  The  Quarterly  can  be  our  forum. 

If  you  would  rather  not,  I  understand  that  Judge  (Robert)  Sullivan,  too,  is  dead.  It's  safe, 
review  his  book  next. 

Arnold  R.  Brown 
Seminole,  FL 

Editor's  Note:  Arnold  R.  Brown  is  the  author  o/Lizzie  Borden:  The  Legend,  the  Truth,  the 
Final  Chapter,  which  concluded  that  an  illegitimate  son  of  Andrew  Borden,  William,  committed  the 
heinous  crime  on  the  morning  of  August  4, 1892. 

To  the  Editor: 

Congratulations  on  your  first  publication  of  The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly.  The  fine  quality 
of  the  product  and  content  are  striking. 

In  reference  to  the  "odd  looks"  one  gets  when  mentioning  an  interest  in  the  Borden  case, 
my  answer  is  that  we  "Borden  buffs"  are  more  fascinated  with  the  mystery  than  the  deed. 
The  deed,  of  course,  remains  tragic  and  despicable,  however  the  search  for  the  remaining 
possible  unknown  assailant  is  a  worthy  challenge  indeed. 

I  look  forward  to  reading  the  different  ideas  and  possibilities  shared  in  upcoming 
volumes  of  the  LBQ. 

Somewhere  out  there  in  the  dusty  archives  of  old  family  albums  or  scrapbooks  of  long 
ago,  perhaps  a  clue  remains.  The  art  of  letter  writing,  I'm  sure,  was  more  alive  back  then.  Just 
think  if  possibly  Bridget  wrote  home  to  Ireland  revealing  more  than  she  did  in  the  US.  Where 
would  those  letters  be  today? 

Even  if  we  never  get  all  the  answers,  it's  interesting  to  search. 

SMSGT  Daniel  J.  Donnelly 
Tokyo,  Japan 

To  the  Editor: 

The  review  by  Howard  Brody  of  David  Kent's  Forty  Whacks  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
Quarterly  is  well-documented  and  thought-provoking.  However,  it  seems  to  describe  a 
different  book  than  the  one  I  read.  Brody  considerably  overstates  his  case  when  he  accuses 
Kent  of  lying  and  refers  to  the  author's  "fatal  bias." 

Yes,  it  is  clear  that  Kent's  careful  study  of  the  Borden  murders  led  him  to  conclude  that 
Lizzie  was  innocent.  That's  not  unprecedented;  a  generation  ago  the  prestigious  true-crime 
writer  Edward  Radin  followed  much  the  same  path  to  the  same  conclusion  (Lizzie  Borden: 
The  Untold  Story).  Yes,  Kent  emphasizes  those  aspects  of  the  case  that  tend  to  support  his 
conclusion.  In  that  sense,  he  is  not  entirely  objective.  The  same  can  be  said  about  every 
author  who  has  ever  written  about  the  Borden  case.  For  example,  Robert  Sullivan  in  Goodbye 
Lizzie  Borden  stresses  those  facts  pointing  to  Lizzie's  guilt. 

The  accusation  that  Kent  wrote  a  biased  book  comparable  to  those  of  (Edwin  H.)  Porter 
and  (Edmund)  Pearson  on  the  other  side  is  simply  unfair.  Porter,  and  particularly  Pearson, 
violate  the  greater  commandment  to  tell  nothing  but  the  truth.  There  is  a  word  to  describe 
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a  433-page  book  (The  Trial  of  Lizzie  Borden)  that  purports  to  describe  every  important  aspect 
of  testimony  and  deletes  almost  every  piece  of  evidence  favorable  to  Lizzie;  that  word  is  not 
"truth." 

Brody  has  indeed  discovered  several  minor  factual  errors  in  Forty  Whacks.  As  he  points 
out,  Kent's  description  of  Assistant  Marshal  Fleet's  testimony  is  not  entirely  accurate. 
Curiously,  Brody  makes  no  mention  of  the  major  point  of  Kent's  discussion:  the  glaring 
inconsistencies  between  Fleet's  testimony  and  that  of  the  other  police  officers.  Apparently, 
Brody,  like  Kent,  can  be  selective  in  his  omissions. 

Brody  correctly  points  out  that  the  weapon  described  by  Dr.  Dolan  at  the  preliminary 
hearing  was  not  the  "hoodoo  hatchet"  referred  to  by  Kent.  What  seems  to  have  been  missed 
by  Brody,  Kent,  and  everyone  else,  is  that  Dolan  made  an  ass  of  himself  in  the  preliminary 
hearing.  His  testimony  was  a  maze  of  contradictions  far  more  confusing  than  those  of  Lizzie 
at  the  inquest.  Beyond  that,  Dolan  showed  an  appalling  ignorance  of  forensic  medicine, 
perhaps  reflecting  the  fact  that  as  Medical  Examiner  he  had  performed  precisely  one 
autopsy  prior  to  tiie  Borden  case. 

Other  readers  of  Forty  Whacks  may  share  my  frustration  that  Kent  offers  no  suggestion 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  murderer.  In  a  sense,  that's  a  cop-out;  if  Lizzie  didn't  swing  the 
hatchet,  someone  else  must  have.  Perhaps,  had  David  Kent  lived,  that  topic  would  have 
been  covered  in  a  final  chapter.  More  likely,  Kent's  analysis  was  similar  to  mine.  I'm 
convinced  that  Lizzie  almost  certainly  did  not  commit  the  murders,  but  damned  if  I  know 
who  did. 

William  L.  Masterton 
Starrs,  CT 

To  the  Editor: 

There  was  a  lengthy  article  on  the  (conference)  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  the  comment 
was  made  that  some  people  felt  there  might  be  more  than  one  person  involved  in  the  crime, 
and  this  confirms  my  feelings.  I  am  thinking  of  Lizzie,  Emma,  and/or  Bridget.  I  wonder  if 
the  crimes  were  committed  because  Emma  was  away  visiting,  or  if  Emma  was  away  visiting 
because  the  crimes  were  going  to  be  committed.  This  woiild  signify  her  approval  (she  could 
not  testify  if  she  was  not  there);  or  her  disapproval  ("do  it  then,  but  I'll  have  no  actual  part 
in  it.") 

Also,  Bridget  moved  west  and  bought  a  house  after  the  trial ...  she  must  have  gotten  some 
sort  of  payoff  which  enabled  her  to  do  this.  I  do  not  for  once  entertain  the  notion  that  the 
brother-in-law  (John  Vinnicum  Morse)  had  any  part  in  it. 

(I  was  also)  interested  in  Lizzie's  love  for  animals  and  affection  for  her  pet  dogs.  As  an 
animal  lover  and  animal-rights  activist,  I  appreciate  that  she  cared  for  them.  It  has  been  said 
that  people  who  love  animals  hate  people.  I  love  animals  and  tolerate  people  (sometimes) 
...  in  this  I  feel  a  certain  kinship  with  Lizzie. 

Joanna  Morgan 
Downey,  CA 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  read  Dr.  Howard  Brody's  book  review  on  David  Kent's  Forty  Whacks  and 
appreciate  his  preconceived  notion  that  Lizzie  was  guilty.  I  would  like  to  once  again  remind 
my  fellow  aficionados  that  David  anticipated  such  a  reaction  as  enumerated  by  Dr.  Brody. 
Excerpts  from  a  letter  David  wrote  to  me  on  October  4, 1990  (serve  as)  David's  answer  to  his 
critics: 

"My  work  is  done.  I,  myself,  think  it's  good  ...  and  that  surprises  me  as  no  one  is  more 
critical  of  my  work  than  I  am.  But,  after  living  with  Lizzie  for  three  years,  my  central 
conclusion  is  that  it  is  a  horror  that  she  was  ever  brought  to  trial  and  she's  a  totally 
sympathetic  figure  for  the  way  she  was  treated  after  the  trial. 

"And  I  say  this  while  admitting  she  was  probably  guilty.  The  case  brought  against  her 
is  the  most  disgraceful  I've  ever  read  of  and  it  was  (District  Attorney  Hosea)  Knowlton  who 
should  have  been  hung  at  the  end  of  it. 

"I  regret  (somewhat)  that  the  book,  in  telling  it  like  it  was,  comes  out  a  defense  of  Lizzie, 
for  I  hadn't  intended  that.  But  there  is  no  other  ending  if  the  truth  is  told  ...  and  I  genuinely 
believe  I've  done  that.  The  only  panacea  to  my  conscience  is  that  I  didn't  manufacture  a 
defense  for  her;  \i\e  facts  did  that." 

Robert  A.  Flynn 
Portland,  ME 

•  This  section  is  devoted  to  your  comments,  questions,  concerns,  and  ideas. 
Simply  address  correspondence  to  The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly,  P.O.  Box 
1823,  Fall  River,  MA  02722.  All  Letters  to  the  Editor  must  include  the 
author's  name,  address  and  phone  number  for  verification. 
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you  w^hen  it  is  time  to  renev^  your  sub- 
scription, so  please  note  the  date  on  the 
label  and  mail  your  renewal  (if  you  so 
desire)  before  the  expiration  date  (in 
most  cases,  either  4/94  or  4/95).  We 
appreciate  your  help  in  this  matter. 

Now  that  we've  gotten  the  business 
end  out  of  the  way,  let  me  apologize  for 
using  this  space  for  that  purpose.  Trust 
me,  normal  protocol  will  not  be  such  in 
the  future.  But,  truth  be  told,  we've  got 
very  little  space  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
to  cover  our  owti  points  of  interest. 

What  we  do  have  is  an  issue  which  I 
feel  easily  surpasses  our  first  in  terms 
of  content.  Take  a  quick  read  through 
the  small  sampling  of  readers'  com- 
ments on  this  and  the  preceding  page. 
The  hot  topic  this  time  around  is,  hands 
down,  Howard  Brody's  review  of  David 
Kent's  Forty  Whacks. 

Also  of  interest — in  addition  to  our 
commemoration  of  the  trial  centennial 
approaching  this  June — are  three  new 
and  recent  plays  now  in  various  stages 
of  production.  They  remain  a  timely 
watermark  of  writers'  and  playwrights' 
near-obsession  with  the  enduring 
Borden  case. 

In  closing,  although  we  did  receive 
a  great  deal  of  correspondence  on  our 
last  issue,  both  in  terms  of  responses 
and  suggestions,  I'd  still  like  to  strongly 
encourage  everyone  to  write  in.  If  you 
disagree  with  some  of  the  ideas  or  theo- 
ries presented  here,  make  your  opin- 
ions knowni.  We  also  can  always  use 
story  ideas  —  either  those  fully  devel- 
oped and  written,  or  just  some  points  of 
interest  you'd  like  to  see  covered  in 
future  issues. 

Our  submission  policy  is  simple: 
send  it  in  and  —  barring  space  limita- 
tions and  /or  unfair  libellous  comments 
—  we'll  print  it. 

In  the  months  ahead  we'll  be  work- 
ing on  putting  together  some  special 
material  on  fallacies  in  the  Borden  case 
and  individual  studies  on  the  key  play- 
ers in  the  tragedy. 

Until  July,  I  v^sh  you  all  "happy 
sleuthing!" 


The  Bibliographic  Borden 

From  Fiction  to  Essay  to  Humor 


By  Lisa  Zawad/Jki 


COVENTRY,  RI  —  The  Borden  case 
and  Miss  Lizzie  Borden  have  been  in- 
spiring people  to  write  and  create  for 
100-plus  years.  I  have  been  tracking 
materials  on  Lizzie  and  the  crime  for 
about  three  years  now.  What  begun  as 
a  bibliography  has  turned  into  an  on- 
going project.  The  diversity  and  amount 
of  stuff  out  there  never  ceases  to  amaze 
me. 

From  one  essay  to  the  next,  the  same 
facts  can  be  used  to  shape  entirely  dif- 
ferent conclusions.  Works  of  fiction 
draw  from  the  truth  and  create  new 
possibilities.  People  sing  and  dance 
about  this  axe  murder  and  its  wonder- 
ful leading  lady. 

But  where  to  find  all  this  material?  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  highlight  some  of  the 
shorter  and  lesser-known  works  based 
on  and  inspired  by  the  Borden  case. 
They  are  sometimes  difficult  to  find,  so 
I  hope  my  bibliographic  information 
and  citations  will  help  the  reader  to 
find  and  enjoy  them. 

First,  a  little  fiction: 

•  Bloch,  Robert.  "Lizzie  Borden 
Took  An  Axe/'  The  Skull  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Sade.  New  York:  Pyramid 
Books,  1965. 

Demonic  possession  is  the  culprit  in 
this  short  story  by  Psycho  author  Robert 
Bloch.  A  young  man  visits  his  girlfriend 
who  lives  in  a  gloomy  old  house  with 
her  evil  sorcerer  uncle.  A  demon  takes 


control  of  the  girlfriend  and  she  axe- 
murders  her  imcle  and  tries  to  do  the 
same  to  the  young  man. 

While  they  try  to  figure  out  what  is 
happening,  they  note  the  many  paral- 
lels their  plight  has  with  Lizzie's.  They 
tiieorize  thatthe  samedemon  possessed 
Lizzie  and  committed  the  crimes. 

The  story  weaves  its  theory  of  de- 
monic control  very  skillfully,  explain- 
ing how  the  events  might  have  hap- 
pened. An  entertaining  tale;  I  won't 
spoil  the  surprise  ending. 

And,  on  a  more  serious  note: 

•  Jones,  Aim.  Women  Who  Kill. 
New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Win- 
ston, 1980: 209-237.  Paperback  edition 
-  New  York:  Fawcett  Crest,  1988. 

An  excellent  sociological  essay  on 
the  way  society  has  viewed  women 
accused  of  murder.  Ms.  Jones  presents 
a  superior  argument,  which  utilizes  a 
great  deal  of  research.  She  provides 
many  precise  details;  addresses,  names, 
and  quotes.  The  essay  weaves  facts  on 
the  Borden  case,  historical  background, 
and  well-backed  opinions  making  for  a 
highly-convincing  argument. 

Ms.  Jones  studied  public  opinion 
and  women's  roles  as  tiiey  applied  to 
the  case.  The  suffrage  movement's  (and 
its  opponent's)  viewpoints  are  dis- 
cussed. The  author  believes  that  the 
popular  ideas  and  attitudes  about  class 
and  women  kept  Lizzie  from  being  con- 
victed. Also  included  in  this  piece  is  an 
excellent  bibliographic  essay,  with  com- 


Questions... 


Editor's  Note:  It  was  brought  to  our  attention  that  waiting  between  issues 
of  The  Quarterly  was  a  bit  too  long  for  answers  to  our  trivia  feature.  So 
from  now  on,  they  will  be  included  in  the  same  issue  on  a  different  page. 
Both  the  answer  to  this  question  and  the  one  from  our  January  issue  can 
be  found  on  page  15. 

What  were  the  true  full  names  of  the  boys  referred  to  in 
the  trial  as  simply  "Me  and  Brownie"? 


...and  Quotables 


Saturday  Night  Live  and  Wayne^s  World  star  Mike 
Myers'  upcoming  project  is  curiously  titled  So  I  Mar- 
ried An  Axe  Murderer.  Wonder  how  many  references 
will  be  made  to  Lizzie  and  the  Fall  River  crime? 


mentary  by  Ms.  Jones.  A  must  read  for 
all  Borden  enthusiasts. 
A  good,  factual  essay: 

•  Dimbar,  Dorothy.  "Far  From  the 
Old  Folks  at  Home."  Blood  in  the  Par- 
lor. New  York:  A.S.  Barnes  and  Com- 
pany, 1964:  30-47.  Also  in  The  Plea- 
sures of  Murder.  Jonathan  Goodman, 
ed.  New  York:  Carol  Publishing 
Group,  1990: 34-47. 

A  detailed  and  interesting  essay  on 
the  murders  and  Lizzie,  told  witii  a 
good  sense  of  humor.  Ms.  Dunbar  in- 
cludes several  poems  and  even  a  joke 
about  the  crime.  She  recalled  such  de- 
tails as  the  books  Lizzie  preferred  and 
the  Borden  coat  of  arms  (I  won't  tell  — 
but  if  s  appropriate).  The  interpreta- 
tion is  well-done,  peppered  with  some 
amusing  commentary.  The  author 
names  no  killer,  but  she  seems  to  sus- 
pect Miss  Lizzie.  A  refreshing  look  at 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  quite  well 
done. 

And  finally,  a  little  fun: 

•  Goodman,  Jonathan.  Bloody 
Versicles:  The  Rhymes  of  Crime.  New 
York:  David  &  Charles,  1971: 16-19. 

This  wonderful  anthology  of  crime- 
inspired  poetry  contains  a  section  of 
botii  the  well-known  and  obscure  po- 
ems on  the  Borden  case.  "The  Murder 
at  Fall  River"  by  Alexander  B.  Beard  is 
rather  dull  (albeit  factual),  but  this  is 
the  only  place  I  have  ever  seen  it.  Un- 
fortunately, the  origins  were  not  listed. 

The  editor  includes  bits  of  "To 
Lizzie"  by  A.L.  Bixby  and  the  lyrics  to 
"You  Can't  Chop  Your  Poppa  Up  in 
Massachusetts"  by  Michael  Brown. 
Even  the  footnotes  include  several 
variations  of  the  famous  four-line  jingle. 

That's  all  for  this  issue.  I'll  keep  my 
eyes  open  for  new  items  and  hope  you 
enjoy  these  gems. 


•  LISA  ZAWADZKI  is  a  student  working 
toward  a  degree  in  Library  Science  at  the 
University  of  Rtiode  Island.  Stie  resides  in 
Coventry,  RI  and  contritxjted  a  paper  on 
rare  and  obscure  Borden  literary  works  in 
tfje  Borden  Bit)liography  section  of  BCCs 
Centennial  Conference.  This  is  her  first  in  a 
regular  series  of  columns  with  The  Lizzie 
Borden  Quarterly. 
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Lizzie's  Author-Librarian 

Edmund  Pearson's  Debt  to  Lizzie 


By  John  David  Marshall 


MURFREESBORO,  TN  —  Edmund 
Lester  Pearson  is  generally  considered 
one  of  tiie  greatest  true  crime  essayists 
that  America  has  ever  produced .  Lizzie 
Borden  enthusiasts  know  him  as  the 
author  of  four  long  essays  about  Lizzie 
and  as  editor  of  The  Trial  cf  Lizzie  Borden 
(1937).  By  profession,  Pearson  was  a 
librarian.  He  might  well  be  described 
as  Lizzie's  author-librarian. 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson  was  bom 
in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  on 
February  11,  1880.  He  grew  up  in 
Newburyport  and  attended  the  public 
schools  there.  Prior  to  entering  Harvard, 
he  studied  at  the  Hopkinson  School  in 
Boston.  He  graduated  with  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  from  Harvard  in  1902 
and  then  attended  the  New  York  State 
Library  School  at  Albany. 

In  June  1914  Pearson  beceime  editor 
of  publications  for  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library.  Here  he  remained  until  1927 
when  he  resigned  to  devote  all  of  his 
time  to  writing.  He  would  in  the  next 
ten  years  write  more  than  a  half-mil- 
lion words  —  most  of  them  about  mur- 
der, many  of  them  about  Lizzie  Borden 
and  the  Borden  murder  case. 

Pearson's  first  book  about  crime  — 
Studies  in  Murder  —  was  published  in 
1924  while  he  was  still  at  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  About  half  of  this  book 
deals  with  "The  Borden  Case."  When  it 
was  published,  a  Fall  River  bookseller 
"refused  to  keep  it  in  stock,  out  of  re- 
spect for  Miss  Lizzie,  with  a  keen  eye  to 
her  patronage.  His  solicitude  was  vm- 
necessary;  she  procured  the  book  else- 
where and  read  it"  (Pearson,  Trial,  84). 

There  is  no  record  of  what  Lizzie 
thought  of  Pearson's  essay.  She  was 
probably  not  amused. 

Pearson  returned  to  the  Borden 
murders  and  Lizzie  in  subsequent 
books  with  essays  on  "The  Bordens:  A 
Postscript"  in  Murder  at  Smutty  Nose 
(1926),  "The  End  of  the  Borden  Case"  in 
Five  Murders  (1928),  and  "Legends  of 
Lizzie"  inMore  Studies  in  Murder  (1936). 
Because  the  books  in  which  these  es- 
says first  appeared  have  long  been  out- 
of-print,  Pearson's  four  essays  about 
Lizzie  and  the  Borden  case  really  should 
be  brought  out  in  a  single  volume.  Pub- 
lication in  this  format  would  certainly 
be  welcomed  by  Borden  aficionados 
and  by  others  who  are  addicted  to  read- 
ing about  unsolved  crimes. 

In  1937  (the  year  of  his  death) 

6  •  The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly 
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Edmund  Lester  Pearson  (1880-1937). 

Pearson  edited  TheTrialofLizzieBorden. 
In  spite  of  some  editorial  shortcom- 
ings, this  first  volume  in  the  Notable 
American  Trials  Series  remains  a  basic 
work  on  tiie  case.  It  contains  Pearson's 
history  of  the  case,  trial  proceedings, 
prosecution  and  defense  testimony, 
cross  examinations,  summaries  from 
the  bench  cind  bar,  the  charge  to  the 
jury.  The  Trial  also  includes  the  August 
9-11, 1892  inquest  testimony  of  Lizzie 
as  printed  in  the  New  Bedford  Evening 
Standard,  June  12, 1893.  Pearson  notes 
that  he  has  "slightly  condensed"  it  for 
his  book. 

In  his  writings  Pearson  makes  very 
clear  his  belief  that  Lizzie  was  guilty  of 
the  murder  of  her  stepmother  and  her 
father,  a  conclusion  that  went  unchal- 
lenged for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Then  Edward  D.  Radin  in  his  Lizzie 
Borden:  The  Untold  Story  (1961)  chal- 
lenged Pearson's  conclusion  that  Lizzie 
was  guilty  of  the  murders  and  ques- 
tioned the  integrity  of  his  version  of  the 
inquest  and  trial  records  as  Pearson 
presented  them  in  The  Trial  of  Lizzie 
Borden. 

Pearson,  according  to  Radin,  "pre- 
sented such  a  biased  version  of  the  case 
that  it  might  be  considered  a  literary 
hoax"  (Radin,  175).  Radin's  defense  of 
Lizzie  and  choice  of  Bridget  Sullivan  as 
the  guilty  one  was  both  provocative 
and  confroversial.  Radin  in  turn  was 
challenged  and  Pearson  defended  by 
Gerald  Gross  in  Masterpieces  of  Murder: 
An  Edmund  Pearson  True  Crime  Reader 
(1963). 

Pearson's  The  Trial  of  Lizzie  Borden, 
long  out-of-print,  was  reprinted  in  1989 


as  a  volume  in  The  Notable  Trials  Library 
series  published  by  Gryphon  Editions, 
Inc.  of  Birmingham,  Alabama.  This  spe- 
cial edition,  witii  an  introduction  by 
Alan  M.  Dershowitz  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, is  a  handsome  volume,  quar- 
ter-bound in  leather  with  marbled  end 
leaves  designed  by  Richard  J.  Wolfe, 
gilded  edges,  and  spine  stamped  in  22- 
karat  gold.  The  1937  edition  of  The  Trial 
of  Lizzie  Borden  is  not  easy  to  locate  in 
bookstores  and  when  located  copies 
are  not  inexpensive.  The  1989  reprint  is 
a  beautiful  example  of  the  bookmaker's 
art  and  craft,  but  it  too  is  costly. 

A  trade  edition  of  Pearson's  Trial 
would  be  welcome,  and  publication  of 
such  a  reprint  would  be  an  appropriate 
way  to  observe  the  100th  anniversary 
of  Lizzie's  trial  and  acquittal. 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson  achieved 
an  international  reputation  as  a  true 
crime  writer.  For  many  years  he  was 
unchallenged  as  the  final  authority  on 
the  Borden  murder  case.  Pearson's  The 
Trial  of  Lizzie  Borden  remains  a  classic  in 
true  crime  literature  and  essential  to 
any  study  of  the  Borden  murders. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Lizzie 
Borden  helped  Edmund  Pearson  achieve 
his  reputation  as  a  true  crime  essayist 
and  that  he  recognized  and  appreci- 
ated her  help.  Pearson's  private  corre- 
spondence is  preserved  at  the  Lilly  Li- 
brary, Indiana  University.  It  reveals  that 
from  the  time  of  his  fir  st  book  about  the 
Borden  case.  Studies  in  Murder,  he  grew 
increasingly  attached  to  Miss  Borden, 
referring  to  her  in  a  letter  dated  Febru- 
ary 6,  1936  as  "my  beloved  Lizzie" 
(Williams,  269). 


Sources: 

Pearson,  Edmund  L.  The  Trial  of  Lizzie 

Borden.  Douhleday,  Doran,  1937. 
Radin,  Edward  D.  Lizzie  Borden:  The 

Untold  Story.  Simon  and  Schuster,  1961. 
Williams,  Joyce  G.  et.  ah  Lizzie  Borden:  A 

Case  Book  of  Family  and  Crime  in  the 

1890's.  T.l.S.  Publications/Indiana 

University,  1980. 


•  JOHN  DA  VID  MARSHALL  is  a  member  of 
the  library  faculty,  Todd  Library,  Middle  Ten- 
nessee State  University,  Murfreesboro,  TN. 
He  is  the  author  of  Lizzie  Borden  and  the 
Library  Connection  (1990)  published  by  the 
School  of  Library  and  Information  Studies, 
Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee,  FL 
Mr.  Marshall  contributed  a  similar  paper  on 
Edmund  Pearson  at  SCO's  Oentennial  Con- 
ference in  August  1992. 


Starrs 

Continued  from  page  2 

aunt  as  "I  hear  she  used  to  double-date  with  Lizzie  Borden." 

Professor  Starrs  continued  his  fun  lecture  by  showing 
slides  of  various  scenes  from  The  Legend  of  Lizzie  Borden  and 
scenes  from  the  Fox-TV  show  Sightings,  which  showed  a 
psychic  at  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society  holding  articles 
from  the  Borden  murder  collection.  His  response  as  to  the 
psychic  and  her  statements  was  strictly  "balderdash"  and 
without  any  scientific  value. 

His  next  topic  had  me  squirming  in  my  seat.  He  started  by 
quoting  various  authors  regarding  the  extreme  heat  of  Au- 
gust 4,  1892.  He  spoke  of  Bridget  Sullivan's  testimony  as 
having  come  down  stairs  on  August  4  to  what  was  going  to 
be  the  beginning  of  another  hot  day. 

He  spoke  about  Lizzie,  by  her  own  admission,  as  wearing 
a  silk  dress  while  ironing.  This,  he  said,  to  some  women  is  an 
unpleasant  household  duty  even  on  a  cool  day,  never  mind 
a  day  as  it  has  been  described.  The  more  he  spoke  of  weather 
conditions,  the  more  uneasy  I  became.  I  knew  very  well  from 
my  studies  and  research  that  these  statements  were  all  false. 
But  soon  my  uncomfortable  feelings  were  eased. 
/  There  on  the  projection  screen  was  a  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  almanac  for  a  two-week  period  of  August,  1892. 
There  it  was,  just  as  I  knew,  documented  proof  contradicting 
every  writer  who  has  ever  written  about  the  Borden  murders 
and  claiming  the  day  was  hot  and  humid.  The  temperature 
for  that  period,  as  recorded  by  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  was 
between  64  and  67  degrees  at  6:00  am  and  varied  between  74 
and  83  degrees  tiie  rest  of  the  day,  reaching  the  high  (83 
degrees)  at  2:00  pm-/ 

This  would  have  no  effect  on  a  person  to  commit  a  crime, 
as  some  writers  have  asserted,  since  the  murders  were  com- 
mitted in  the  morning.  Also,  most  writers  relate  the  fact  that 
Andrew  Borden,  upon  returning  home  that  morning,  re- 
moved his  Prince  Albert  coat  «ind  put  on  a  cardigan  sweater. 
If  the  day  was  so  hot,  why  did  he  find  need  for  a  sweater? 

Professor  Starrs,  I  believe,  aroused  enough  interest  in  the 
people  there  to  visit  their  local  library  or  bookstore  and  do 
some  further  research  about  the  case.  In  what  was  called 
"The  Golden  Age  of  Radio,"  there  was  a  program  titled 
"People  Are  Funny."  Let  me  thank  Professor  James  Starrs  for 
showing  that,  despite  the  intensity  of  the  crime,  Lizzie,  too, 
can  be  funny. 

"Lizzie  Borden  didn'f  take  an  axe. 

And  didn't  give  her  mother  forty  whacks. 

When  she  saw  what  she  hadn't  done. 

She  didn't  give  her  father  forty-one." 


•  EDWARD  THIBAULTis  a  lifelong  student  of  the  Borden  case  and 
Uuie  Borden.  He  calls  this  perpetual  obsession  "a  hobby,'  but 
spends  a  great  deal  of  Hrrre  researching  and  collecting  information  on 
</>e  century-old  crime.  He  has  transcribed  the  entire  trial  transcript  for 
The  Fall  River  Historical  Society's  collection,  where  he  also  works  as 
a  part-time  volunteer,  and  has  even  reproduced  fiberglass  skulls  of 
Andrew  and  Abby  Borden  which  were  prominently  featured  during 
BCC's  Centennial  Conference  and  in  the  video  documentary,  Lizzie 
Borden:  A  Century  of  Fascination.  Mr.  Thibault  is  a  regular  contributor 
and  research  consultant  for  The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarteriy  and  resides 
in  Somerset,  MA. 


LIZZIE  BORDEN: 
The  Legend, 
The  Truth, 
The  Final  Chapter 


Over  200,000  copies  in  print 
Planned  for  a  mc^or  motion  picture. 

Not  another  rehash.  This  book  reveals  the  embar- 
rassing truths  behind  the  brutal  murders  of 
Andrew  J.  Borden  and  his  wife,  Abby  D.  Borden. 

To  whom  is  it  embarrasstng? 

To  those  who  know  Miss  Lizzie  was  "used"  zind 

now  hide  behind  her  skirts. 

The  case  has  never  been  closed. 

WHY? 

This  was  the  dictate  of  those  who  committed  other 

crimes  to  bury  the  TRUTH  —  NO 

EFFX)RT  SHOULD  BE  MADE  TO  SOLVE  IV. 

BY  WHOM? 

By  those  who  piously  preach  that  the  courts  "erred!" 

"Lizzie  Borden  was  guQtyr  they  shout. 

THEY  ARE  WRONG  AND  THEY 
KNOW  THEY  ARE  WRONG! 

But,  decide  for  yourself  —  this  time,  YOU  are 
Judge  cind  Jury! 

«  *  *  *  >» 

The  perfect  personalized  gift  —  timeless  —  great 

collectible.  Your  specified  dedication  entered  and 

signed  by  the  author, 

Arnold  R.  Brown. 

To  order  your  hardcover  edition,  shipped 
to  you  postpaid  (Continental  US  only), 
send  $18.95,  check  or  money  order  (FL 
residents  add  $1.33  state  saJes  tax)  to: 

A.  F.  Brown 

P.O.  Box  4374 

Seminole.  FL  34642 

Supplies  are  severely  limited. 
Please  allow  2-4  weeks  for  delivery. 
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The  Play's  The  Thing 

Miss  Lizzie  in 


the  Limelight 


By  Kenneth  J.  Souza,  til  it  or 


Over  the  last  101  years,  some  of  the  most  interesting 
influences  of  tiie  Borden  case  have  been  vdtnessed  on  the 
stage  rather  than  read  in  a  book. 

Like  its  English  counterpart  —  the  Whitechapel  murders 
of  1888  attributed  to  a  faceless  Jack  the  Ripper  —  the  Borden 
murders  and  Miss  Lizzie  Borden  have  captured  the  fancy  of 
numerous  playwrights  and  theater  talent.  From  early  pro- 
ductions like  John  Colton's  and  Carlton  Miles'  Nine  Vine 
Street  (1934)  to  David  Kent's  Slaughter  on  Second  Street  (1992), 
the  Borden  legend  has  made  an  ideal  subject  for  staged 
drama. 

The  story  lends  itself  to  something  even  the  greatest 
writers  have  had  to  fabricate — an  equalbalance  of  mystery, 
murder  and  mayhem.  It's  no  wonder  that  the  master  of  these 
elements,  Alfred  Hitchcock,  used  Lillian  de  la  Torre's  Goodbye 
Miss  Lizzie  Borden  (1947)  as  the  basis  for  one  of  his  episodic 
television  shows. 

Now  a  year  after  Lizzie  and  her  family  were  thrust  once 
again  into  the  limelight  in  the  wake  of  the  centennial  obser- 
vance of  the  murders,  three  plays  based  on  the  Fall  River 
tragedy  have  surfaced  in  varying  stages  of  production.  Fol- 
lowing are  brief  reviews  and  a  synopsis  of  each. 

•  Blood  Relations  by  Sharon  Pollock  as  performed  by 
the  Triangle  Theater  Company  at  the  troupe's  Paramount 
Penthouse  Theater  in  Boston,  March  17  -  April  10, 1993. 

Sharon  Pollock's  masterful  Blood  Relations,  which  has 
probably  seen  more  productions  since  its  Canadian  premiere 
m  1980  man  any  other  Lizzie  play,  is  one  of  the  best  dramatic 
renderings  on  the  subject  —  and  also  the  most  difficult. 

But  what  can  easily  become  a  confused  mishmash  of  role- 
playing  games  in  some  hands  has  been  transformed  into  an 
msiffhtful,  revealing  production  as  staged  by  Boston's  Tri- 
angle Theater  Company. 

Focusine  on  Lizzie's  retelling  of  the  tragedy  through  the 
eyes  of  her  actress"  friend  (based  on  Nance  O'Neil),  the  play 
has  many  twists  and  turns  which  can  become  obliterated 
with  over-production  and  overacting. 

Such  was  not  the  case  with  this  production,  much  to  the 
credit  of  director  Victor  Dupuis.  He  maintained  the  integrity 
of  Ms.  Pollock's  rich  dialogue  by  keeping  the  action  to  a 
minimum  and  allowing  the  actors  to  shine  in  the  play's  few 
intense,  quiet  moments. 

Backed  by  a  simple  yet  stunningly  authentic  set  designed 
by  Mark  Tucker,  the  lead  characters  —  Catherine  Dutro  as 
Miss  Lizzie /Bridget  and  Beth  Goldman  as  The  Actress/ 
Lizzie  —  began  weaving  an  intricate  tale  laced  with  hints  of 
a  lesbian  relationship  between  the  two.  Although  Ms.  Pol- 
lock keeps  this  fact  somewhat  ambiguous  throughout,  the 
Triangle  Theater  made  it  not  only  oDvious,  but  important. 
Without  giving  too  much  away,  Lizzie  and  The  Actress  by 
the  end  were  unified  by  truly  understanding  and  knowing 
each  other. 

Beth  Goldman  stole  the  show  as  The  Actress /Lizzie  and 
kept  her  performance  just  within  the  bounds  of  self-parody. 
Ms.  Dutro  did  better  as  the  reactionary  Bridget  with  a  thick, 
Irish  brogue  than  Miss  Lizzie,  but  her  performance  was  also 
commendable. 

Handing  in  a  show-stopping  supporting  role  was  Diane 
W.  Saunders  as  a  persnickety,  laborious  Abigail  Borden. 
Sauntering  down  the  stairs  as  if  she  could  hardly  move  with 
all  her  excess  weight,  she  resents  her  lively,  enchanting 
stepdaughter  and  chides  her  soft  husband  for  giving  in  to  her 


Catherine  Dutro  (r,)  as  Miss  Lizzie  and  Beth  Goldman  as  The 
Actress  share  a  lighter  moment  in  Boston's  Triangle  Paramount 
Penthouse  Theater's  production  of  Sharon  Pollock's  award- 
xvinning  Blood  Relations.  (Photo  by  Linda  Haas). 

whims  and  tantrums.  Ms.  Saunders'  bravura  performance 
moved  me  to  taking  a  hatchet  to  Abigail  myself  oy  the  play's 
end. 

As  the  sadly  detached  cind  frustrated  Andrew  Borden, 
Wayne  Cot4  was  wonderfully  mundane.  His  first  scenes  in 
the  play  consisted  mainly  of  nods  and  erunts  of  approval  in 
response  to  his  deteriorating  household.  Even  wnen  uncle 
Harry  (Ed  Sorell)  —  presumably  Ms.  Pollock's  version  of 
John  Morse  —  talks  him  into  selling  the  farm  to  Abigail, 
Andrew  seems  defeated  and  indifferent,  sensing  his  im- 
pending fate. 

The  tension-mounting  close  of  the  first  act  was  perfectly 
staged  with  an  angered  Andrew  grabbing  a  hatcnet  from 
Harry  and  slamming  it  into  the  dining  room  table  while 
throwing  Lizzie  to  me  floor.  As  Act  II  opens,  we  see  a 
grieving  Lizzie  sobbing  on  the  floor  and  learn  that  Andrew 
has  killed  her  pet  pigeons  in  a  dramatic  severing  of  familial 
bonds. 

Although  Jim  Thompson  (Dr.  Patrick/Defense)  and  Su- 
san Nest  (Emma)  provide  somewhat  lackluster  performances, 
the  strength  of  tine  ensemble  cast  made  for  a  superb  period 
retelling  of  one  of  America's  most  infamous  crimes  and  a 
better  understanding  of  one  of  its  more  unwilling  legends. 
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•  Emma  in  Her  Mackintosh  by  Vincent  Sessa.  New  York, 
NY:  1989-1993  Vincent  Sessa. 

Mr.  Sessa's  compelling  dramatic  retelling  of  the  Borden 
murders  casts  the  central  players  in  the  mold  of  traditional 
Greek  tragedy.  Rich  in  dialogue  and  detail,  Emma  in  Her 
Mackintosh  leads  the  audience  to  doubt  their  own  conclu- 
sions about  who  really  dispatched  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden. 

The  four  scene,  one  act  play  opens  with  Bridget  Sullivan 
rising  on  the  morning  of  August  4,  wondering  about  her 
unknown  lover  and  the  ill-fated  Borden  family.  "God  has  one 
bad  eye  my  mother  said  and  the  good  eye  and  the  bad  eye 
blink  every  time  a  poor  creature  is  bom,"  Bridget  pontifi- 
cates. "No  mistake,  it  was  God's  own  bad  eye  makes  me  see 
four  like  this,  like  it's  not  four  but  something  terrible  might 
happen." 

Bridget  serves  as  both  the  play's  Greek  chorus  cind  final 
oracle  and  is  Mr.  Sessa's  single  best  character  study  through- 
out. She  remains  tiie  obedient,  compliant  housekeeper  but 
will  not  allow  her  observations  to  go  unnoticed.  She  openly 
addresses  the  audience  in  dramatic  asides  which  tell  us  more 
about  the  Borden  family  than  they  would  themselves. 

Abby  Borden  is  characterized  as  the  misunderstood  step- 
mother, yearning  only  for  the  acknowledgment  of  her  two 
stepdaughters.  She  greedily  pilfers  crumbs  from  the  kitchen 
counter  and  speaks  of  Bridget  as  "someone  to  talk  to,"  that 
including  her  cold,  indifferent  husband. 

When  first  seen,  Mr.  Borden  is  drawn  as  the  standard 
Yankee  caricature  —  gniff,  curt,  «ind  rruserly.  As  the  play 
progresses,  however,  a  softer,  gentler  Andrew  comes  to 
fruition.  In  a  touching  scene  wim  daughter  Lizzie  near  the 
end  of  the  play,  he  attributes  his  frugality  to  his  father's 
undaimted  ways.  "I  will  live  or  die,  I  made  that  vow  a  long 
time  ago,"  he  tells  her.  "But  1  will  never  live  my  life  on  the 
verge  of  death.  Else  how  could  1  be  your  hero?" 

m  an  interesting  role-reversal  from  most  other  dramatic 
recreations,  Lizzie  is  the  complacent  commentator  in  the 
play.  Since  Bridget  remains  the  central  character,  Lizzie  has 
been  relegated  to  a  reactionary.  She  is  aware  of  the  mounting 
tension  and  impending  doom,  but  seems  either  indifferent  or 
unwilling  to  participate.  Not  that  this  is  detrimental.  It  actu- 
ally makes  sense  by  scene  three  when  Emma  makes  her 
startling  appearance. 

Borrowing  from  Frank  Spiering's  speculation  that  Emma 
traveled  from  Fairhaven  to  commit  the  crimes,  Mr.  Sessa  has 
Emma  emerge  from  the  front  hall  closet,  donned  from  neck 
to  foot  in  a  waterproof  mackintosh  (raincoat),  hence  the  title. 
Emma  is  portrayed  as  the  commanding,  domineering  mother 
figure  many  Borden  students  have  alluded  to,  and  Lizzie 
seems  oddly  dwarfed  in  her  presence.  Lizzie  spends  most  of 
Emma's  only  onstage  scene  mending  a  tear  in  the  mackin- 
tosh, only  occasionally  asking  why  Emma  is  wearing  such  an 
item  on  the  hot  day.  It's  obvious  that  she  neither  needs  nor 
cares  to  know  the  answer. 

In  a  dramatic  tour  deforce,  Mr.  Sessa  pushes  the  action  in 
one  direction,  then  pulls  the  rug  out  from  under  the  audi- 
ence. Although  Emma  remains  the  most  likely  suspect  given 
her  odd  choice  of  attire,  both  murders  are  committed  offstage 
with  all  three  characters  —  Emma,  Lizzie  and  Bridget  — 
having  equal  opportunity  at  various  dramatic  interludes. 
Having  suggested  even  Bridget's  unseen  lover  or  Uncle  John 
Vinnicum  Morse  (who  is  shown  during  breakfast,  but  with 
no  dialogue)  as  possible  suspects,  the  author  betrays  any 
possibility  of  their  guilt  by  presenting  them  as  cardboard, 
static  characters.  With  no  viable  motives,  both  are  utterly 
forgotten  by  the  play's  end. 

Emma  in  Her  Mackintosh  is  an  intelligent,  literate  play 
which  twists  the  conventions  of  modem  theater  into  a  work- 
ing, classical  Greek  format.  Remaining  faithful  to  the  given 


facts  in  the  Borden  case,  Mr.  Sessa  provides  a  previously 
unseen  window  into  the  spirit  and  motivations  of  the  five 
individuals  living  at  92  Second  Street  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  their  impending  fate.  By  portraying  Lizzie  as  an 
atypical  pawn  in  the  scheme  of  things,  it  no  longer  matters 
who  dealt  the  fatal  "forty  whacks."  It  only  gives  the  crimes  a 
reason  for  being. 

•  Lizzie!  by  Owen  J.  Haskell.  Cranston,  RI:  1993  Owen 
J.  Haskell. 

The  two-act  play,  Lizzie!,  written  by  Owen  J.  Haskell  was 
originally  intended  to  be  a  musical  comedy.  Having  aban- 
doned the  music  for  a  straight  comedic  approach,  Mr.  Haskell 
has  managed  to  salvage  an  dark,  amusing  view  of  the  Borden 
case. 

Like  Vincent  Sessa's  play,  this  one  also  opens  with  Bridget 
going  through  her  morning  amenities  on  the  moming  before 
the  murders  and  complaining  of  having  to  serve  nearly 
spoiled  mutton  in  the  heat.  Here  Bridget  is  also  a  key  role,  but 
more  for  comic  relief  than  that  of  philosopher. 

At  one  point  when  Lizzie  teases  her  by  asking  what  she 
proposes  to  do  with  all  the  money  Andrew  and  Abby  pay 
her,  she  boldly  responds  in  front  of  Mr.  Borden:  "I  tiiink  I'll 
go  back  to  Ireland,  any  maybe  buy  meself  a  castle." 

There  are  also  several  hilarious  comic  references  to  the 
overserved  (and  overabused)  mutton  throughout — most  of 
these  coming  from  Bridget  herself. 

The  characters  are  drawn  in  typical  fashion,  with  bor- 
rowed stereotypes  from  several  previous  Borden  authors. 

Andrew  is  the  forever  crotchety  skinflint  with  an  added 
touch  of  apparent  hearing  loss  making  for  wonderful  asides 
from  Bridget.  Abby  is  the  ever-expanding  dutiful  housewife 
who  is  flattered  when  the  visiting  John  V.  Morse  suggests  she 
has  lost  some  weight.  And  the  enigmatic  Uncle  Jolm  comes 
into  play,  regrettably,  only  to  eat  mutton  with  the  Bordens 
(twice)  and  suffer  some  or  Andrew's  Irish  immigrant  jokes. 

This  time  around,  the  playwright  almost  exclusively  im- 
plicates Lizzie  as  the  culprit.  There  is  some  grey  shading 
involved,  but  some  of  the  best  comic  lines  which  are  deliv- 
ered by  a  deadpan  Lizzie  early  on  point  to  her  own  guilt. 

After  Mrs.  Borden  has  been  dispensed  with,  Bridget  asks 
Lizzie  if  she  thinks  Abby  would  mind  her  skipping  the  inside 
of  the  sitting  room  windows,  to  which  Lizzie  responds:  "You 
won't  hear  any  complaints."  When  Andrew  Bordoi  arrives 
home  a  little  earlier  than  expected  —  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
his  youngest  daughter  —  Lizzie  shmgs  it  off,  admitting  "I 
did  half  of  what  I  have  to  do."  To  which  Mr.  Borden  unwit- 
tingly adds:  "Always  finish  what  you  set  out  to  do." 

Mr.  Haskell  brings  the  humor  level  of  the  play  to  a 
crescendo  right  up  until  the  second  murder  (Act  I,  Scene  4). 
Much  of  the  timing  and  momentum  is  then  lost  in  the  snail- 
paced  second  act.  The  production  seems  to  suffer  at  this  point 
from  the  loss  of  Bridget  Sullivan  and  a  self-indulgent  role- 
playing  courtroom  scene  in  the  Borden  dining  room  between 
Lizzie  and  Andrew  Jennings,  albeit  necessary  for  plot  sum- 
mation. 

Emma  is  also  brought  in  merely  as  stage  decoration  and 
isn't  given  anything  ofimportance  to  say  other  than  to  press 
Lizzie  on  her  innocence.  Other  "walk  on"  characters  include 
Dr.  Bowen,  Mrs.  Churchill,  and  Alice  Russell,  all  of  whom 
make  only  brief  appearcinces  in  Act  I,  Scene  5. 

These  shortcomings  aside,  Lizzie!  is  a  superior  tongue-in- 
cheek  take  on  the  Borden  legend.  Blending  historical  accu- 
racy with  ribbing  black  comedy,  the  play  has  eamed  a  place 
on  the  short  list  of  entertaining,  humorist  views  of  tfie  infa- 
mous Fall  River  hatchet  murders.  It  is  a  fresh  and  welcomed 
addition  to  a  catalog  overburdened  with  serious  dramatic 
portrayals. 
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Psychological  Profile 

Was  Lizzie  Borden  a  Victim  of  Incest? 


By  M.  Lileen  McNamara,  M.D. 


PROVIDENCE —The  Borden  murders 
of  a  century  ago  remain  unsolved  mys- 
teries. On  August  4,  1892,  Andrew 
Borden,  69,  and  his  second  wife  Abby, 
64,  were  found  murdered  in  their  home 
in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts.  Both  were 
killed  by  multiple  axe  blows  to  the  head . 
Forensic  evidence  suggested  that  Mrs. 
Borden  was  killed  first,  tiie  murderer 
then  waiting  an  hour  or  more  for  Mr. 
Borden  to  come  home  and  meet  his 
death. 

In  die  house  was  their  daughter 
Lizzie  Borden,  32,  and  the  Irish  maid 
Bridget  Sullivan,  26.  Away  on  vacation 
in  Fairhaven,  Massachusetts  was  the 
older  sister  Emma,  42.  A  house  guest, 
John  Vinnicum  Morse,  brother  of 
Andrew's  first  deceased  wife  Sarah, 
was  also  away.  Their  youngest  daugh- 
ter Lizzie  was  accused  of  the  crime  out 
later,  in  a  trial  that  brought  worldwide 
attention,  was  acquittea. 

In  retrospect,  most  scholars  believe 
that  Lizzie  was  guilty.  She  Weis  alone  in 
the  house  at  the  time  of  the  murders, 
while  the  Irish  maid  Bridget  was  out- 
side washing  the  windows.  Moreover, 
crucial  evidence  such  as  Lizzie's  at- 
tempt to  buy  poison  the  day  prior  to  the 
murders,  and  her  confused  and  contra- 
dictory inquest  testimony,  was  ex- 
cluded at  the  trial  and  never  heard  by 
thejurors. 

If  Lizzie  did  commit  the  murders, 
the  motives  proposed  for  the  crime  have 
remained  somewhat  unsatisfactory. 

Murder  for  money  has  been  the  most 
commonly  suggested  motive.  Mr. 
Borden  was  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
town  but  was  noted  for  his  parsimony, 
making  his  family  live  in  a  small  and 
crowded  house  in  a  decidedly  "second 
class"  neighborhood.  On  the  board  of 
directors  of  several  banks,  he  was  ped- 
dling eggs  from  his  farm  on  the  street 
the  morning  he  died. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Lizzie 
was  jealous  of  her  stepmother  and 
feared  Andrew  would  give  his  money 
to  Abby  and  her  family.  On  the  other 
hand,  Andrew  seemed  to  favor  Lizzie, 
and  despite  his  stinginess  he  bought 
her  fine  clothes,  a  sealskin  cape,  and 
gave  her  a  grand  tour  of  Europe.  She 
appears  to  have  been  able  to  get  what 
she  wanted  from  him  by  words  alone. 

Moreover,  murder  for  money  could 
not  account  for  \he  intense  savagery  of 
the  crime.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  fiorden 
died  from  multiple  axe  blows  directly 
to  the  head  —  Andrew  with  10  and 
Abby  with  19.  Andrew  Borden's  face 
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was  nearly  destroyed.  The  number  and 
direction  of  the  blows  were  far  more 
than  were  necessary  to  kill;  almost  each 
was  a  fatal  wound  in  itself. 

The  injuries  speak  of  a  deep  and 
personal  hatred  in  the  attack,  as  if  the 
assailant  wished  to  obliterate  the  very 
identities  of  the  victims.  If  Lizzie  was 
the  murderess,  tiiere  should  be  more  to 
know  about  her  than  what  has  previ- 
ously been  known.  Somethinc  other 
than  her  petty  spitefulness  eind  desire 
for  fine  clothes  is  required  to  explain 
the  murders. 

"The  number  and  direc- 
tion of  the  blows  were  far 
more  than  were  necessary 
to  kill ...  the  injuries  speak 
of  a  deep  and  personal  ha- 
tred in  the  attack,  as  if  the 
assailant  wished  to  oblit- 
erate the  very  identities  of 
the  victims" 

As  a  starting  point,  it  is  useful  to 
reexamine  what  we  do  know  about  the 
character  of  Lizzie  Borden.  Even  from 
her  defenders,  there  were  repeated  sug- 
gestions that  she  was  withdrawn  and 
socially  maladroit.  She  was  described 
by  her  friends  as  very  sensitive  as  a 
child,  inclined  to  be  non-communica- 
tive with  new  acquaintances  (Kent, 
Sourcebook).  The  Boston  Herald,  in  an 
otherwise  favorable  article  about  her, 
noted,  "She  tiiought  people  were  not 
favorably  disposed  toward  her  and  that 
she  made  a  poor  impression. 

This  conducted  to  the  acceptance  of 
this  very  opinion  among  churcn  people, 
eind  consequently  the  young  woman 
was  to  some  extent  avoidea  by  other 
young  women  of  the  church."  She  was 
thought  to  have  had  an  "obnoxiously 
retiring  manner"  until  about  five  years 
before  the  murders  (Williams,  Case 
Book).  Her  uncle,  John  V.  Morse,  de- 
scribed her  as  a  "peculiar  girl,  often 
given  to  fits  of  sullenness." 

Lizzie  was  noted  to  avoid  the  com- 
pany of  men.  She  never  married,  al- 
though she  was  the  daughter  of  the 
richest  man  in  town.  Her  former  teacher, 
Horace  Benson,  said  she  was  "subject 
to  varying  moods,  and  never  fond  of 
her  stepmother"  (Kent,  Sourcebook). 
Moreover,  while  Lizzie's  defenders 
pointed  to  her  charity  work  as  evidence 
of  her  good  character,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  committee  work  and 


charity  can  be  evidence  simply  of  no- 
blesse oblige  and  does  not  require  a  psy- 
chologically mature  character  able  to 
form  empathic  and  close  relationships 
with  peers. 

We  also  know  tiiat  Lizzie  Borden 
was  a  kleptomaniac.  After  the  mur- 
ders, as  a  wealthy  woman,  she  stole 
porcelain  plates  from  Tilden-Thurber 
of  Providence.  Florence  Brigham, 
daughter-in-law  of  Mary  Brigham  who 
spoke  as  a  cheiracter  witness  for  Lizzie, 
says  that  Lizzie  was  well  known  as  a 
shoplifter  in  Fall  River  before  the  mur- 
ders. Stores  such  as  McWhirr's  Dry 
Goods,  Gifford's  Jewelry  Store,  and 
Cherry  &  Webb's,  knew  to  watch  her 
and  send  the  bills  to  her  father  (Brigham, 
personal  correspondence). 

Finally,  we  know  that  Lizzie  lived  in 
a  house  locked  tight  against  the  world. 
The  house  had  a  brooding,  morbid  se- 
crecy with  multiple  locks.  The  outside 
door  was  triple-locked,  and  all  the  inte- 
rior doors  had  locks  as  well.  Inside, 
there  was  mistrust,  tension,  and  se- 
crecy. The  daughters  battled  with  the 
elder  Bordens,  taking  their  meals  at 
separate  times.  During  the  chaos  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  Andrew's 
murder,  when  a  policeman  asked, 
"Where  is  your  mother?",  Lizzie  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  cooly  remind 
him  that  Abby  was  her  stepmother,  not 
her  mother,      f 

To  summarize  what  we  know  about 
Lizzie  Borden:  she  was  shy  and  socially 
maladroit  from  childhood,  she  avoided 
the  comp«iny  of  men  and  never  mar- 
ried, she  was  a  kleptomaniac,  and  she 
lived  in  a  tense  house  with  multiple 
locks  and  barriers. 

How  could  these  facts  be  inter- 
preted? 

Incest.  Incest  fits  these  findings  very 
well,  as  all  these  characteristics  are 
found  in  incest  survivors.  The  crime  of 
incest  is  a  profound  violation  involv- 
ing not  only  sexual  abuse,  but  abuse  of 
power,  abuse  of  a  child's  trust,  viola- 
tion of  a  child's  individualization,  and 
an  abrogation  of  the  duties  of  both  fa- 
ther and  mother.  Boundaries  are 
blurred  as  the  child,  in  effect,  assumes 
part  of  the  role  of  the  wife,  often  with 
the  mother's  tacit  if  unconscious  con- 
sent. All  parties  conspire  in  secrecy. 

Incest  survivors  carry  within  them  a 
mix  of  rage,  euilt,  and  love  toward  their 

garents,  and  feelings  of  self-loathing, 
elationships  with  others  are  modeled 
on  relationships  learned  in  the  home, 
and  incest  survivors  often  have  a  very 
difficult  time  relating  to  others  (Pribor, 

See  "Incest,"  page  12 


New  Publication 


California  Auttior  Intrigued  with  Lizzie 


By  Deborah  Shannon-Valentine 


SWANSEA  —  Another  Lizzie  Borden 
book  is  fresh  off  tiie  YellOw  Tulip  Press. 
Autiior  Ed  Sams  of  Ben  Lomond,  CA 
has  jumped  on  the  "Bordenmania" 
bandwagon  with  his  recently-released 
booklet,  Lizzie  Borden  Unlocked! 

The  red,  soft-covered  booklet  de- 
picts a  picture  of  Miss  Lizzie  Borden 
taken  shortly  after  she  was  acquitted 
for  the  ghastly  double  murder  of  her 
father  and  stepmother.  The  52  pages 
basically  cite  a  collection  of  works  from 
Borden  historians  and  authors  and  a 
variety  of  newspaper  clippings. 

The  booklet  marks  the  first  publica- 
tion for  Mr.  Sams.  His  main  objective 
was  to  collect  elementary  information 
on  the  case  and  publish  an  up-to-date 
booklet. 

Mr.  Sams  first  heard  of  Lizzie  Borden 
when  he  was  a  small  boy  growing  up  in 
Tennessee.  He  remembers  hearing  the 
now-notorious  little  ditty: 

Lizzie  Borden  took  an  axe, 

And  gave  her  mother  forty  whacl&. 


Lizzie 

Borden 

UNLOCKEDI 

ED  SAMS 
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When  she  saw  what  she  had  done. 
She  gave  her  father  forty-one. 
Mr.  Sams  admitted  being  intrigued 
with  the  case,  but  his  inquiries  for  fur- 
ther information  on  the  case  went  un- 
answered. When  the  100th  anniversary 
approached  last  August,  he  thought 
that  it  would  be  a  good  beginning  for 
his  Lizzie  Bordai  project.  The  research 
was  completed  over  a  one-year  period 


at  the  local  Ben  Lomond  Public  Library 
and  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society 
provided  the  photographs  used 
throughout  the  booklet. 

The  author  believes  that  Lizzie 
swung  the  hatchet  that  fateful  day  in 
Fall  River,  MA. 

"I  believe  that  she  was  guilty,"  he 
said  during  a  recent  interview.  "It  was 
impossible  for  anyone  else  to  commit 
the  crime." 

The  author  also  believes  that  Lizzie 
had  a  good  reason  to  carry  out  the 
double  murder  —  if  there  are,  in  fact, 
any  "good  reasons"  for  committing 
murder. 

"I  look  at  her  as  a  legend,"  he  said. 


•  DEBORAH  SHANNON-VALENTINE  is  a 
local  Lizzie  Borden  lecturer  and  regular  cai- 
tributortolhe  Lizzie  Borden  Quarteriy.  Stw 
has  been  studying  the  case  since  a  child  and 
has  also  been  researching  an  in-depth  book 
on  her  favorite  sLi>ject,  tentativelytitiedUzz^ 
Borden:  A  Closer  Look.  Shelivesin  Swansea, 
MA  with  her  husband,  David,  notfarfrom  the 
site  of  the  Borden  farm. 
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#  On  June  20, 1993,  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  verdict  in  the  trial! 
of  Lizzie  Borden,  Lazarus  Press  will  publish  Lizzie!,  a  dark- 
humored  play  by  Owen  J.  Haskell.  (Reviewed  in  this  issue!) 

Approximately  400  mystery /crime  booksellers  in  43  states  will  receive 
Prepublication  Order  Forms.  These  booksellers  are  expected  to  order  heavily 
for  their  own  collections,  and  for  their  customers. 

A  valuable  Mystery  Bookseller  Directory,  listing  many  of  these  sellers  of 
crime  literature  will  be  published  within  the  pages  of  every  copy  of  Lizzief 
Use  the  Mystery  Bookseller  Directory  to  locate  Lizzie  Borden  items  for  your 
own  collection! 

The  entire  First  Edition  of  Uzzie!  is  expected  to  sell  out  i  n  PREPUB  LIGATION 
ORDERS!  DON'T  BE  LEFT  OUT!  RESERVE  YOUR  COPY  NOW! 

Lazarus  Press  is  pleased  to  offer  readers  of  The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly 
the  fdlowing  editions  of  Lizzie!  at  prices  reflecting  a  20%  discount: 

•  TRADE  EDITION  (Only  1,893  copies)  —  $18.93 

•  LIMITED/SIGNED/SLIPCASED/NUMBERED  EDITION 
(Only  150  numbered  copies)  —  $48.00 

Lazarus  Press  will  also  pubUsh  26  LIMITED/SIGNED/SLIPCASED 
copies  (Lettered  A  to  Z)  for  presentation  purposes.  No  more  than  16  of 
these  will  be  available  to  serious  Lizzie  Borden  collectors  at  $100.00  per 
copy.  Sorry,  no  discount  on  these. 


Please  specify  which  edition  (TRADE,  NUMBERED,  or  LETTERED)  and 
quantity  with  your  check  or  money  order,  including: 

•  Shipping  &  Handling  —  $2.50,  first  book.  50  cents  each  additional  book. 
• //«Mra«cc — 75  cents  (up  to  $50),  $  1 .60  ($5 1  to  $  1 00),  $2.40  ($  1 0 1  to  $200). 
On  orders  over  $200,  Lc^arus  Press  will  pay  insurance  charges! 

•  Rl  Residents:  please  add  7%  sales  tax. 

SEND  ORDERS  TO:       LAZARUS  PRESS 

BOX  311 

71  HOPE  STREET 
PROVIDENCE,  RI  02906 

Please  make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  "Lazarus  Press. " 
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Incest 

Continued  from  page  10 

American  Journal  cf  Psych.). 

They  are  awkward,  as  Lizzie  was 
awkward.  Many  come  to  feel  their  value 
is  in  tfieir  sexual  attractiveness,  as  Lizzie 
who  loved  her  fine  clothes.  ITieir  rela- 
tionship with  other  men,  also  modeled 
after  their  relationship  with  their  fa- 
ther, is  troubled,  and  some  avoid  tiiese 
relationships  entirely,  preferring  the 
company  of  women.  Apparently  para- 
doxical, this  desire  to  attract  then  repel 
men  is  common  and  reflects  the  deep 
ambivalence  they  feel. 

Kleptomania  and  other  petty  crimes 
also  are  seen  in  some  incest  survivors. 
The  survivors  have  themselves  been 
robbed.  Crimes  have  been  done  in  se- 
cret to  them,  and  stealing  may  recreate 
these  emotior\s  in  an  attempt  at  mas- 
tery. Like  Lizzie,  kleptomciniacs  do  not 
steal  from  want  or  need.  Just  as  Lizzie 
gave  away  theporcelain  plates  she  took 
from  Tilden-Thurber,  kleptomaniacs 
often  abcindon  or  give  away  the  stolen 
object.  The  point  or  the  theft  is  not  gain, 
but  "getting  away"  witti  someming 
forbidden,  without  detection,  like  in- 
cest (Goldman,  American  Journal  of 
Psych.). 

We  will  never  know  if  incest  oc- 
curred in  the  Borden  household.  Incest 
was  rarely  discussed  ten  years  ago,  and 
was  unthinkable  100  years  ago.  If  the 
society  then  could  not  imagine  she  had 
murdered  her  father,  even  less  could 
they  imagine  that  she  slept  with  him.  In 
fact,  however,  incest  is  an  epidemic 
that  has  been  estimated  to  effect  at  least 
1  in  5  women,  and  may  have  been  no 
less  common  in  the  late  Victorian  era 
when  children  and  women  were  al- 
most regarded  as  the  property  of  the 
male  head  of  the  household. 

The  incest  hypothesis  however 
would  also  fit  other  facts  about  the 
case.  Lizzie's  sister  Emma,  also  never 
married,  was  shy,  retiring,  and  protec- 
tive of  Lizzie.  Emma  herself  saia  that  at 
Sarah  Borden's  death  she  became  "the 
little  mother."  Since  serial  incest  com- 
monly occurs  in  multiple  family  mem- 
bers, she  may  have  oeen  abused  as 
well.  When  Lizzie  sent  a  message  to 
Emma  after  the  murders,  she  asked 
that  it  be  phrased  gently  so  that  an  old 
person  living  with  her  would  not  be 
upset.  Why  did  Lizzie  not  think  tiiat 
Emma  herself  would  be  upset? 

After  his  first  wife's  death,  Andrew 
Borden  had  remarried  at  age  43.  He 
was  wealtiiy,  and  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  town.  Why  did  he  not  marry  a 
young,  attractive  woman  to  gratify  nis 
sexualneeds  and  produce  the  male  heir 
he  is  said  to  have  wanted?  Why  did  he 
instead  marry  a  38-year-old  dowdy 
woman,  possibly  near  menopause  in 
those  more  difficult  times?  Perhaps  his 
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sexual  needs  were  gratified  elsewhere. 

Also  unclear  is  why  ttie  Borden  sis- 
ters were  so  jealous  ofAbby.  Although 
it  has  been  frequently  stated  that  Abby 
was  mean  or  not  likable,  tihere  is  not  a 
scintilla  of  evidence  to  support  this  from 
any  of  her  contemporanes,  other  than 
Emma  and  Lizzie.  They  could  not  have 
been  jealous  of  her  beau^,  fine  ward- 
robe, or  her  wealth,  as  Andrew  gave 
her  less  tiian  he  gave  his  daughters. 
Emma  and  Lizzie  were  concerned  tiiat 
Abby  would  usurp  Uieir  place,  and 
perhaps  not  only  in  financial  matters. 
At  mmimum  here,  is  a  confusion  of 
boundaries,  where  what  is  due  to  the 
wife  and  what  is  due  to  the  daughters 
becomes  confused  and  blurred. 

Did  Uncle  Morse  have  some  knowl- 
edge or  suspicion  of  incest?  For  if  incest 
occurred,  it  may  well  have  begun  while 
his  sister  was  alive,  while  Emma  was  a 
child.  He  may  have  sensed  some  dis- 
turbing family  dynamics,  even  if  he  did 
not  know  the  particulars.  This  could 
explain  his  ambivalence  toward  the 
murders,  as  he  seemed  to  never  clearly 
accuse  or  defend  Lizzie,  his  niece. 

The  serveint,  Bridget,  the  only  otiier 
person  in  the  house  at  tiie  time  of  the 
murders,  also  is  ambiguous,  never 
clearly  supporting  or  accusing  Lizzie. 
Both  Bridget  and  Morse  seem  to  make 
just  socially  acceptable,  minimal  and 
factual  statements,  which  Victorian  reti- 
cence alone  cannot  explain  if  they 
wished  to  defend  a  Lizzie  they  knew  to 
be  innocent. 

Finally,  the  murders.  As  the  jurors 
noted,  there  wasno  evidence  thatLizzie 
was  ever  a  violent  person.  Some  per- 
sons are  in  their  characters  destructive 
and  violent,  but  this  does  not  seem  true 
of  Lizzie.  If  she  killed  for  money,  one 
might  expect  tiiat  in  later  life  she  would 
continue  to  show  a  passion  for  building 
a  fortune.  But  Lizzie  never  did  this, 
living  a  solitary  life  with  few  friends. 
Her  singular  crime  of  violence  was  di- 
rected at  only  tvs^o  people,  and  was 
never  again  symbolically  reflected  in 
any  of  her  actions.  Intense  rage  ex- 
ploded out  of  her  like  a  volcano,  never 
to  be  repeated. 

A  history  of  incest  could  account  for 
this.  Novelist  Anna  Katherine  Green, 
writing  for  the  Fall  River  Herald  at  the 
time  of  the  crime,  was  a  defender  of 
Lizzie  because  she  did  not  think  that 
the  proposed  motive  of  money  made 
sense.  Sne  wrote:  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden 
were  not  only  killed,  but  hacked,  and 
this  not  because  of  resistance  or  from  a 
desire  to  escape  an  alarm,  but  in  face  of 
non-resistance  and  an  undoubted 
physical  powerlessness,  their  energies 
naving  been  previously  paralyzed  ... 
by  the  first  dIow  they  received.  A 
woman  will  strike  and  strike  again, 
perhaps  with  more  unreasoning  and 
unrelenting  frenzy  than  a  man,  when 
her  victim  is  a  rival  who  has  aroused 


her  jealousy,  or  the  man  who  has  out- 
raged her  affections  or  robbed  her  of 
her  children." 

She  continues:  "To  slay  an  aged  fa- 
ther or  even  an  aged  mother  from  mo- 
tives of  anger  or  cupidity  is  possible  to 
a  woman  even  in  this  day  emd  genera- 
tion, as  our  papers  frequently  show, 
but  to  needlessly  hack  and  hew  them? 
What  motive  or  rage  could  have  been 
strong  enough  to  carry  Lizzie  Borden 
through  it?  Revenge  for  money  with- 
held, tastes  crossed  or  desires  unsatis- 
fied, I  cannot  think  so"  (Kent, 
Sourcebook). 

Ms.  Green,  therefore,  thought  that 
Lizzie  was  innocent.  But  we  can  think 
of  a  motive  Ms.  Green  could  not:  incest 
as  a  source  of  hate  and  thwarted  love. 

Finally,  did  Lizzie  ever  confess?  Not 
overtly,  but  consider  a  verse  from  a 
hymn  she  had  sung  at  her  funeral,  and 
loved  so  much  she  had  the  tile  carved 
into  her  mantelpiece  at  Maplecroft  to 
look  upon  every  day  of  her  life: 

The  green  leaf  of  loyalty's  beginning  to 
fall 

The  Bonnie  White  Rose  it  is  withering 
an' all. 

But  I'll  water  it  with  the  blood  of  usurp- 
ing tyranny 

And  green  it  will  grow  in  myain  coun- 
try (Spiering,  Lizzie). 

Psychologically,  Lizzie  may  have 
seen  me  green  leaf  and  the  rose  as  her 
sister  and  herself .  "I'll  water  it  with  the 
blood  of  usurping  tyranny"  speaks 
clearly  of  murder  and  death,  which  she 
boasts  of  as  restoring  her  and  her  sister. 
Since  the  only  deaths  in  her  adult  life 
were  those  of  Andrew  and  Abby,  this 
must  be  the  deaths  of  the  Bordens. 
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•  M.  EILEEN  McNAMARA  is  Director  of  the 
Ambulatory  EEG  Program  for  Rhode  Island 
Hospital's  Department  of  Psychiatry  in  Provi- 
dence, and  is  Assistant  Professor  with  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry  and  Human  Be- 
havior at  the  Brown  University  School  of 
Medicine.  A  version  of  this  article  was  pre- 
sented during  BCC's  Centennial  Conference 
where  Ms.  McNamara  served  on  the  section 
dealing  with  Women's  Issues  and  Psychol- 
ogy, this  article  also  previously  appeared  in 
the  February,  1993  edition  of  Rhode  Island 
Medicine  magazine  and  was  reprinted  w/tf) 
f^e  kind  permission  of  tf)e  author. 


Comedy,  Music,  Mayhem ...  and  Murder? 


Although  the  setting  and  characters  may  look  familiar,  these 
images  cannot  he  found  in  any  hook  on  Lizzie  Borden  nor  in  the 
archives  of  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society.  Rather,  they  are 
scenes  from  John  Giffin's  movement  I  theater  I  serio-comedy  The 
Fall  River  Follies,  or  Oh  Mrs.  Churchill.  Do  Come  Over. 
Someone  Has  Killed  Father,  which  premiered  in  March, 
1992  at  the  Wexner  Center  for  the  Arts  at  Ohio  State  University. 
The  lavish  production,  presented  hy  5  Minds  Incorporated  of 
Columhus,  OH  and  commissioned  hy  the  Wexner  Center,  opened 
to  rave  reviews  last  year,  warranting  a  revival  performance  this 
August.  Blending  dance  with  music  and  spoken  monologues, 
Mr.  Giffin  —  a  choreographer — has  created  a  masterful  mix  of 
outdated  Victorian  values  and  American  myth. 


Performers  in  the  production  include:  TOP  (I.  to  r.)  front,  Cavin 
Bodouin  (Mr.  Borden),  Janet  Parrott  (Mrs,  Borden);  back, 
Jeaninie  Thompson  (Bridget),  Frances  Craig  (Mrs.  Churchill), 
Victoria  Uris  (Lizzie),  Michael  Milligan  (Rev.  Buck),  Susan 
Hadley  (Emma),  Chris  Baum  (Dr.  Bowen),  and  Tom  O'Connor 
(Andrew  Jennings).  LEFT  (I.  to  r.)  Bodouin  (Mr.  Borden),  Uris 
(Lizzie),  Hadley  (Emma),  and  Thompson  (Bridget).  The  show 
was  hailed  as  "A  tight,  funny,  thought-provoking  and  skewed 
look  at  the  Borden  murders"  hy  the  Columbus  Edge  and  an 
example  of  how  Mr.  Giffin  "affectionately  prohes  late  Victorian 
values,  notahly  attitudes  towards  u^omen"  (Columbus  Dispatch). 
We'll  have  more  information  on  the  show  hefore  its  anticipated 
return  in  August.  (Photos  by  Kevin  Fitzsimons/Wexner  Center). 
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Trial 

Continued  from  page  1 

fulfill.  First,  he  said  that  "the  Commonwealth  will  prove  ... 
that  upon  Wednesday,  Augusts,  (Lizzie)  was  dwelling  upon 
murder  and  preparing  herself  with  a  weapon  that  had  no 
iruiocent  use."  The  "weapon  that  had  no  innocent  use"  was 
prussic  acid,  a  deadly  poison  which  Lizzie  tried  to  buy  at  a 
local  pharmacy  on  the  day  before  the  killings.  The  justices 
later  excluded  the  offered  testimony  to  that  effect,  ruling  that 
it  was  of  events  "too  remote"  from  the  murders  and  that 
prussic  acid  did  have  an  innocent  use,  to  wit,  the  cleaning  of 
cloths  and  sealskin. 

The  lesson  for  the  trial  lawyer  is  basic:  don't  promise  what 
you  can't  prove.  Mr.  Knowlton  eitiier  should  have  obtained 
a  ruling  in  advance  that  the  prussic  acid  testimony  from  the 
pharmacist  would  be  admissible;  or  should  have  refrained 
from  committing  himself  to  offering  it. 

The  second  promise  that  Mr.  Knowlton  did  not  fulfill  was 
the  promise  that  the  Commonwealth  will  prove  "that  this 
prisoner  made  contradictory  statements  about  her  where- 
abouts, emd,  above  all,  gave  a  statement  vitally  different 
(from  another  statement  of  hers)  upon  the  manner  in  which 
she  discovered  these  homicides." 

Again,  it  was  a  ruling  of  the  Court  which  kept  the  promise 
from  fulfillment,  this  one  the  decision  by  the  justices  that  they 
would  not  permit  Mr.  Knowlton  to  read  tiie  Inquest  testi- 
mony to  the  jury.  It  would  not  have  been  fair,  they  said,  since 
when  she  testified  she  was  effectively  under  arrest  and  not 
permitted  to  have  her  lawyer  with  her.  District  Attorney 
Knowlton  musthave  been  greatly  surprised  by  these  rulings. 


Professor  John  Henry  Wigmore,  tiie  leading  American 
scholar  of  the  law  of  evidence,  thought  both  rulings  were  just 
plain  wrong.  Nevertheless,  the  testimony  was  kept  out,  and 
the  jury  never  heard  it. 

Those  two  promises  aside,  Hosea  Knowlton  tried  a  mar- 
velous case.  Mr.  Robinson's  case  for  the  defense  was  no  less 
impressive.  Both  were  thorough,  persuasive,  dramatic,  and 
able. 

For  a  lawyer,  the  case  is  in  many  respects  a  model.  Both 
sides  were  indeed  prepared  to  tiie  fullest,  and  counsel  were 
clearly  masters  not  only  of  the  facts,  but  also  of  the  different 
versions  of  the  facts  which  the  several  witnesses  had  spun 
(including,  sometimes,  the  different  versions  which  the  same 
witness  had  spun  on  several  different  occasions).  In  a  phrase, 
the  left  no  nail  unhammered. 

Lawyers  and  law  students,  and  the  rest  of  those  who  enjoy 
a  good  courtroom  battle,  where  the  players  are  evenly 
matched,  the  level  of  skill  is  exceptional,  and  the  stakes  are  as 
high  as  they  get,  still  find  the  trial  of  The  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  vs.  Lizzie  A.  Borden  an  outstanding  example  of 
trial  advocacy  at  its  best. 


•  Attorney  JOHN  C.  CORRIGAN,  JR.  tias  been  a  serious  student  and 
legal  researcher  of  the  Borden  case  for  many  years.  He  has  staged  re- 
enactments  of  the  Borden  Trial  during  previous  Fall  River  festivities, 
including  one  in  the  original  New  Bedford  courthouse  during  BCCs 
Centennial  Conference  last  August.  Mr.  Conigan  also  chaired  the 
sectbn  on  Legal  and  Forensics  during  tiie  centennial  event.  He  is 
currently  with  the  law  firm  of  Corrigan,  Jc^nson  &  Tutor,  P. A.  in  Fall 
River  and  divides  his  time  between  there  and  a  branch  office  in  Boston. 
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brought  to  you  by  our  resident  Lixxie  Borden  expert,  Edward  ThibauU.  Text  your  $kiUat  finding 
thete  genu  acroee,  up  and  down,  tidewayt,  and  backwanU.  Answer  hey  wiU  he  printed  in  our  July 
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Questions...  Answers 
January:  Agnes  de  Millers  ballet  FeUl  River  Legend  premiered  in  1948  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York,  NY. 

This  issue:  The  two  young  boys  were  Thomas  Barlow  C^e**)  and  Everett 
Brown  (**Brownie**). 


Coming  Soon... 

Here's  what  we  have  planned 
for  upcoming  issues  of  The 
Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly: 

•  A  look  at  fallacies  in  the 
Borden  case  —  some  of  those 
common  misperceptions  and 
untruths  which  have 
remained  linked  to  the  legend. 

•  Advanced  previews  of  soon- 
to-be-released  books  including 
Proceedings  —  The  Lizzie 
Borden  Conference  and 
Slaughter  on  Second  Street. 

•  "Lizzie  Borden  Took  An 
Axe,**  an  eerie  short  story  from 
Robert  Bloch,  author  of 
Psycho  and  The  Night  of  the 
Ripper. 

•  A  report  on  the  German 
premiere  of  Jack  Beeson*s 
opera,  Lizzie  Borden,  from  the 
composer  himself... 

...and  much,  much  more. 


Lizzie's 


Secret 


Did  she  or  didn't  she?  This  all-new,  illustrated 
centenniel  publication  tells  the  story  you've 
heard... and  the  story  no  one's  heard.  Why 
were  Andrew  &  Abby  Borden  so  brutally 
murdered  on  that  sweltering  day  in  1892?  A 
must-have  for  all  armchair  Borden  detectives! 

Lizzie  Borden 
Unlocked! 

By  Ed  Sams 

Send  $8.95  (CA  residents  add  sales  tax) 
Yellow  Tulii 
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Lizzie  Borden 


You'll  get  the  most  up-to-date,  exclusive  news  on  ongoing  re- 
search, newly-published  books,  dramatic  renderings  and  expert 
opinion  on  the  elusive  Borden  case ... 

...  P/.1/S/  regular  updates  from  fellow  "Borden  buffs"  from  around 
the  world. 

Just  clip  or  photocopy  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  along  with 
your  check  or  money  order  to  ensure  that  the  next  e<fition  is 
delivered  to  you  "hot  off  the  pressesl" 
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Available  July,  1993... 


Proceedings  —  Lizzie  Borden 
Conference  (August  3-5^  1992) 

Edited  by  Jules  R.  Ryckebusch 


At  hut,  the  long-cavaited  collection  of  papers  presented  during  Bristol  Community  College*s  The 
Legend  100  Years  After  the  Crime  —  A  Conference  on  the  Lizzie  Borden  Case  in  August,  1992  will  be 
published  in  a  beautiful  450-500 page  clothbound  collectors*  edition,  compiled  and  edited  by  confer- 
ence chairman  and  BCC  English  professor  Jules  R.  Ryckebusch  and  published  by  Robert  A  Flynn*s 
King  Philip  Publishing  Company. 

The  first  edition  of  this  coveted  volume  will  be  available  via  advanced  subscription  order  and  will  be 
shipped  immediately  upon  publication  in  July,  1993.  An  essential  resource  for  all  students  of  the 
Borden  case,  this  book  will  provide  years  of  reference  material. 


To  order  your  copy,  simply  clip  or  photocopy  the  order  |~^^  ^ 

form  at  the  right  and  send  it  along  with  a  check  or  money  .   and^shlDclna  charaes) 

order  for  $26.13  per  book  (price  includes  shipping,  han-  '  pp     b 

dling  and  applicable  sales  tax)  to: 
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777  Elsbree  Street 
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Lizzie  Bo 


"  remieres  in  Germany 


By  Jack  Beeson 


HAGEN,  GERMANY  —  Lizzie  Borden  celebrated  her  thirti- 
eth birthday  with  a  trip  to  Europe,  accompanied  by  three  rich 
acquaintances,  one  of  them  also  a  Miss  Borden,  possibly  a 
distant  cousin.  They  traveled  in  the  British  Isles,  France,  and 
Italy,  and  Lizzie  wrote  her  father  and  sister  of  their  experi- 
ences during  this  Grand  Tour. 

Whatever  friends  she  made  during  these  three  months,  if 
any,  must  have  been  astonished  to  read  in  their  newspapers 
two  years  later  that  Miss  Borden  was  accused  of  murdering 
her  parents.  As  one  of  the  two  heiresses  of  her  father's 
fortune,  she  might  easily  have  travelled  widely  after  her 
acquittal,  but  there  is  little  to  suggest  she  did. 

Since  her  death 
in  1927,  she  has  of- 
ten revisited  the 
continent,  most  of- 
ten as  a  dancer  in 
Agnes  de  Mille's 
ballet.  Fall  River 
Legend.  It  is  certain 
that  she  enjoys  her 
reappearances,  for 
she  was  in  life  a 

/r  *  j>\Auu  /»^  f>  J  V  ,  J.  devoted  theater- 
(L.  to  R.)  Abby  (Mrs.  Borden)  as  played  by  „^-„  -^,^„  ^:r^,.»v^^r^rr 
Josephine  En^elskamp gazes  at  Lizzie  (UUa  8°^^^'  ^^^^  formmg 
Sippola)  during  the  wedding  dress  scene.        ^  warm  and 

scandalous  — 
friendship  with  the  actress  Nance  O'Neil.  Surely  she  regrets 
the  extreme  poetic  license  invoked  by  Ms.  de  Mille  and  her 
composer  Morton  Gould  in  having  her  hanged  for  her  crimes. 

But  Lizzie  Borden  was  in  Hagen,  Germany  for  the  first 
time  on  October  3, 1992,  this  time  as  a  mezzo-soprano  in  the 
first  European  production  of  the  opera,  Lizzie  Borden,  with 
music  by  this  writer,  the  libretto  by  Kenward  Elmslie  based 
on  a  scenario  by  Richard  Plant.  On  this  trip  she  was  accom- 
panied by  a  troupe  of  singing  actors:  her  parents  (Andrew 
and  Abby  Borden),  her  younger  sister  Margret,  her  friend, 
the  Reverend  Harrington,  and  Margret's  fiance,  the  Captain 
Jason  MacFarlane.  They  remained  in  Hagen  throughout  the 
fall  and  part  of  the  winter  and  into  the  spring,  appearing  in 
public  some  fourteen  times.  So  great  was  the  success  of  Lizzie 
and  her  colleagues  that  the  company  toured  a  half-dozen 
other  opera  companies  in  the  Ruhr  and  Rhineland  in  May 
and  June  of  this  year. 

Sybtitled  "A  Family  Portrait,"  the  opera  also  invokes 


Margret  (Emma)  as  played  by 
Eva  Petterssen  cowers  Behind 
UUa  Sippola's  Lizzie  (left). 


poetic  license,  remaining  more 
faithful  to  the  motivations  of  the 
Bordens  that  to  the  "facts"  in  the 
case.  Lizzie  does,  indeed,  mur- 
der her  parents,  first  her  step- 
mother, then  her  father,  both 
upstairs.  In  our  original  concep- 
tion, (as  followed  in  the  New 
York  City  Opera  production  in 
1965*,  the  WNET  Opera  pro- 
duction two  years  later,  ana  the 
more  recent  productions  in  the 
United  States)  no  one  but  the 
elder  Bordens  ascends  tlie  stair- 
case until  Lizzie  does,  with  her 
hatchet  —  actually  a  scimitar 
for  her  stepmother's  Turkish 
corner  in  the  U.S.  —  and  a 
halberd  from  a  nearby  suit  of 
armor  in  Hagen.  (In  the  German  production,  there  were  three 
staircases,  used  variously.) 

In  the  next,  and  final,  scene  of  the  opera  ("some  years 
later"),  Lizzie  Andrew  Borden  becomes  her  father  in  more 
than  name,  doing  the  accounts  at  his  standing  desk,  dry  in 
manner  as  if  burnt  out  by  the  too-hot  fire  of  her  actions. 
Reverend  Harrington  pays  her  a  call  to  return  her  donation, 
which  the  congregation  will  not  accept,  in  spite  of  her  acquit- 
tal. (This  is  the  only  allusion  in  the  libretto  to  the  trial.) 

What  justified  these  final  scenes,  what  led  to  the  changing 
of  the  sisters'  ages,  why  a  love  triangle  involving  Lizzie, 
Margret,  and  the  Captain  was  invented,  and  what  series  of 
frustrations  led  to  Lizzie's  madness  and  the  murders  have  all 
been  described  by  me  elsewhere.** 

The  violent  orchestral  interlude  between  the  murders  and 
the  final  scene  was 
staged  in  Hagen,  in  a 
hair-raising  man- 
ner. As  the  large 
turntable  spun 
around,  some  fif- 
teen children  ran 
through  the  rooms, 
disregarding  the 
bloody  corpse  of 
Andrew,  dashed  up 
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By  Leonard  Kebello 


FALL  RIVER  —  Alice  M.  Russell  was  a 
witness  for  the  prosecution  at  the 
Borden  trial.  She  testified  that  Lizzie 
had  burned  a  dress  the  day  after  she 
was  told  that  she  was  a  suspect.  Alice 
never  revealed  what  she  had  seen  at  the 
inquest  or  preliminary  hearing.  It  was 
four  months  later  when  she  decided  to 
disclose  what  she  had  witnessed  to  the 
Grand  Jury. 

But,  who  was  Alice  M.  Russell  of 
Fall  River? 

Alice,  an  only  child,  was  born  in 
New  Bedford,  MA  in  January,  1854, 
according  to  the  Federal  Census,  or 
1854,  according  to  the  date  engraved 
on  her  gravestone. 

Her  father,  Frederick  W.,  was  born 
in  Nantucket,  MA  on  November  10, 
1810.  The  family  first  arrived  in  Fall 
River  in  1873  wnen  Alice  was  19.  He 
was  a  clerk  working  at  17  Rodman 
Street.  He  died  at  the  age  of  59  on  May 
'1,1878.  X 

Judith  Manley,  Alice's  mother,  was 
bom  in  Little  Compton,  RI  on  August 
10, 1833.  Judith  was  a  well-known  nurse 
in  the  Fall  River  area.  She  was  later 
listed  in  the  city  directories  as  a  domes- 
tic. It  is  probably  safe  to  note  that  Alice's 
middle  initial  referred  to  Manley. 

Alice  and  her  mother  moved  into 
the  Kelly  house  at  96  Second  Street, 
next  door  to  the  Bordens,  and  lived 
there  for  eleven  years  from  1880  to  1891 . 
In  1890,however,  Alice's  mother  moved 
to  11  Maple  Street,  then  to  71  Cherry 
Street  in  1897  and  boarded  at  26  Belmont 
Street  from  1892  to  1894,  a  location  just 
around  the  corner  from  Maplecrof t.  No 
further  addresses  were  listed  in  the  city 
directories  until  1898.  Judith  was  then 
found  to  be  living  with  Alice  at  252 
Third  Street.  / 

"^  Alice  remained  at  96  Second  Street 
until  October,  1891.  She  then  moved  to 
33  Borden  Street,  just  around  the  comer 
from  the  Bordens.  She  lived  there  until 
1895.  She  had  been  working  as  a  book- 
keeper and  clerk  for  16  years  in  down- 
town Fall  River  at  10  and  later  18  South 
Main  Street.  Alice  and  her  mother 
moved  to  252  Third  Street,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Lizzie's  home  on  Second 
Street,  and  lived  there  from  1897  to 
1906. 

Dr.  Seabury  T.  Manley,  Alice^s  uncle, 
was  a  physician.  Christian  Science 
healer,  and  practitioner  in  Fall  River. 
He  was  married  to  Delia  S.,  al,so  a  Chris- 
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Alice  M.  Russell's  grave  marker  at  Beech 
Cove  Cemetery  in  Westport,  MA. 

tian  Science  healer.  She  testified  for  the 
defense  that  she  had  seen  a  man  in  front 
of  the  Borden  home  the  day  of  the  mur- 
ders. The  Manley s  lived  at  206  Second 
Street  in  1892,  a  few  blocks  from  the 
Bordens. 

In  1897,  four  years  after  the  Borden 
trial,  Alice  worked  in  the  local  public 
schools  as  a  sewing  teacher.  Eleven 
years  later,  in  1908,  she  was  a  Supervi- 
sor of  Sewing,  a  position  she  hela  until 
her  retirement. 

Alice  and  her  mother  moved  to  a 
two-family  house  at  18  Hillside  Street 
in  1909.  Her  mother  died  on  January  7, 
1913.  Alice  was  left  $650  by  her  mother's 
estate.  Alice  continued  to  reside  at  Hill- 
side Street  until  1929.  In  1930,  she  relo- 
cated to  the  Home  for  the  Aged  on 
Highland  Avenue.  In  1894,  M.C.D. 
Borden  gave  a  gift  of  $15,000  to  aid  in 
the  building  of  the  Home  for  the  Aged. 
Emma  also  left  $10,000  when  she  died 
to  the  Home  for  the  Aged. 

Alice  Manley  Russell  died  of  chronic 
myocarditis  and  myocardial  degenera- 
tion on  January  21,  1941.  She  was  88 
years  old.  There  were  no  immediate 
survivors.  No  will  was  ever  filed  at 
Probate  Court. 

Funeral  services  for  Alice  were  held 
at  the  Home  for  the  Aged  and  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Burns  of 
Union  Methodist  Church.  Interment 
was  at  Beech  Cove  Cemetery,  in 
Westport,  MA,  where  she  was  buried 
alongside  her  mpther  and  father. 


•  LEONARD  REBELLO is  a  lifelong  resident 
of  Fall  River  and  an  active  member  of  The 
Fall  River  Historical  Society.  He  researches 
the  Borden  case  as  a  hobby  for  his  two 
Godchildren,  Alexander  and  Zach,  so  they 
may  someday  not  only  read  about  Lizzie, 
but  also  Fall  River's  rich  history.  "To  under- 
stand Lizzie,  you  need  to  know  the  history  of 
Fall  River.' 
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The 

Edit  or  *s 
Verdict 


It  seems  like  we  just  started  the  first 
issue  of  this  newsletter  the  other  day, 
but  alas  you  now  hold  in  your  hands 
the  third  installment  of  an  ever-grow- 
ing quarterly  dedicated  to  seeking  out 
answers  to  one  of  the  greatest  unsolved 
American  mysteries. 

The  mail  and  contributions  are  still 
coming  in,  and  we  have  a  backlog  of 
material  yet  to  publish  —  so  I'd  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  those 
who've  contributed  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. Rest  assured,  we  will  be  using 
your  letter /article /idea  in  an  upcom- 
ing issue.  Although  the  thought  has 
crossed  my  mind  to  keep  increasing  the 
size  of  the  LBQ,  I  think  it  only  makes 
good  sense  to  maintain  a  12-  to  16-page 
issue,  since  a  larger  publication  could 
become  redundant  and  self-indulgent. 

We've  got  some  great  material  in 
this  issue  and  I  think  it  only  fair  to 
mention  a  few  things  that  have  occurred 
since  our  communication.  x 

^  First,  if  you  haven't  already  heard,\ 
the  rock  band  Aerosmitli  —  who  hail 
from  nearby  Boston,  MA  —  paid  a  visit 
to  Fall  River  near  the  end  of  May  to 
shoot  scenes  for  their  upcoming  video 
"Crying"  in  none  other  than  the  Cen- 
tral Congregational  Complex  (formerly 
Church),  where  our  own  Miss  Lizzie 
worshipped.  If  you  have  the  fortune  — 
or  misfortune  —  to  see  it  on  MTV,  you 
may  want  to  watch  for  those  scenes 
where  lead  singer  Steven  Tyler  is  lip- 
synching  the  words,  because  these  were 
all  shot  inside  "Lizzie's  church."  (See 
our  Questions  ...  and  Quotables  blurb  in  . 
Nihis  issue  for  more.)  / 

Speaking  of  the  Central  Congrega- 
tional Cultural  Complex,  I  must  oner 
rny  sincere  apologies  on  behalf  of  the 
L3Q  to  all  those  who  travelled  to  Fall 
River  at  the  end  of  June  expecting  to 
participate  in  the  "Not  Guilty  Cafe '  as 
announced  in  our  April  issue.  By  the 
time  we  were  informed  that  plans  for 
this  event  had  been  scrappecT  in  order 
to  avoid  competing  with  the  arrival  of 
The  Bounty,  tne  facsimile  vessel  built 
for  the  film  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty,  it  was 
too  late  to  notify  our  subscribers,  and 
too  early  to  run  a  correction  in  this 
issue. 

I  have  been  asked  to  make  it  clear 
that  The  Fall  River  Historical  Society, 
Bristol  Community  College,  and  Tne 
Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly  had  nothing  to 
do  with  tlie  planning  and  execution  (or 


See  "Editor,"  next  page 


Readers^  Deliberations 

To  the  Editor: 

Can  any  of  your  readers  assist  me  further  with  the  mystery  of  the  temperature  in  Fall 
River  on  August  4, 1892,  which  is  proving  to  be  almost  as  great  a  mystery  as  who  killed 
Andrew  and  Abby? 

At  the  centennial  conference  at  BCC  in  August,  1992, 1  was  struck  by  Professor  William 
L.  Masterson's  claim  that  (based  on  an  unspecified  newspaper  report)  the  high  temperature 
in  Fall  River  that  day  was  71  degrees,  far  below  the  high-90  s  described  by  almost  all 
previous  Borden  authors.  I  wrote  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  and  was  eventually  referred  to 
the  climate  data  center  in  North  Carolina,  which  demanded  a  check  for  $12  and  then 
reported  to  me  that  they  had  no  data  on  file  for  1892  for  either  Fall  River  or  for  New  Bedford. 
(They  later  kindly  returned  my  $12.) 

The  two  newspapers  for  August  4-5  which  I  have  in  my  possession  in  facsimile  editions 
(the  New  Bedford  Evening  Standard  and  the  Fall  River  Daily  Globe)  both  give  weather  reports 
in  very  general  terms  such  as  "fair"  (not  "hot,"  I  noted),  but  specified  no  temperatures. 

Now  I  read  the  article  by  Ed  Thibault  {LBQ,  April  1993)  that  James  Starrs  has  shown  a 
slide  from  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  indicating  a  low  of  64-67  degrees  and  a  high  of  83 
degrees.  (The  weather  station  was  not  specified.) 

Can  anyone  provide  us  with  specific  citations  for  any  of  the  above  figures,  or  atleast  who 
is  correct? 

Howard  Brody 
Holt,  Ml 

VS.  Congratulations  on  the  excellent  content  of  The  Quarterly. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  was  puzzled  by  the  portion  of  Ed  Thibault's  article  in  the  April  LBQ  that  gave  the 
weather  conditions  for  the  day  of  the  murders.  If  every  writer  on  the  Borden  case  has  been 
wrong  about  the  temperature  in  Fall  River  on  August  4, 1892,  they  can  hardly  be  blamed, 
for  a  number  of  people  who  were  there  that  day,  including  Lizzie  Borden,  found  it  hot 
enough  to  warrant  mention. 

The  court  records  and  newspaper  accounts  contain  numerous  reference  to  the  heat.  Here 
are  just  a  few: 

•  "It's  another  hot  day."  —  Mrs.  Kelly  to  Andrew  Borden 

•  "(The  barn  was)  very  hot."  —  Lizzie  Borden,  inquest  testimony 

•  "I  asked  (Bridget)  to  shut  the  parlor  blinds  when  she  got  through,  because  the  sun  was 
so  hot."  —  Lizzie  Borden,  inquest  testimony 

•  "I  think  (Abby)  said  something  about  the  weather  being  hotter."  — Lizzie  Borden, 
inquest  testimony 

•  "...the  midsummer  sun  was  scorching..."  —  Fall  River  Daily  Globe. 

Is  it  possible  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  information  is  incorrect?  At  any  rate,  having  lived 
most  of  my  life  in  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas,  I  agree  that  hot  weather  does  not  in  itself 
cause  people  to  commit  violent  crimes. 

Benny  Bounds 
Reston,  VA 

Editor's  Note:  We  will  be  addressing  this  any  similar  perplexing  issues  with  Edward  Thibault's 
upcoming  report  titled,  "It  Ain't  Necessarily  So,"  to  be  featured  in  our  October  issue. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  love  the  Quarterly!  I'm  very  interested  in  forensic  evidence  which  might  be  possible 
today  vs.  100  years  ago.  Is  someone  interested  in  writing  about  whether  the  killer  was  left- 
or  right-handed  based  on  the  blows,  direction  of  blood  splattered,  etc.? 

Or  any  other  information  that  modem  technology  experts  might  like  to  speculate  about? 
Hope  to  read  stories  about  them  soon. 

Fran  Goldstein 
Westport,  CT 

To  the  Editor: 

Once  again,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  congratulate  you  on  an  outstanding  job.  The  second  Lizzie 
Borden  Quarterly  is  every  bit  as  good  as  the  first. 

The  quality  of  layout,  graphics,  composition,  and  format  are  of  the  highest  professional 
standards.  You  are  doing  an  admirable  job  in  presenting  all  points  of  view.  You  are  being 
completely  even-handed  in  your  editorship.  In  addition,  the  price  for  such  a  worthy 
endeavor  is  most  reasonable. 

Maynard  F.  Bertolet 
Merion  Station,  PA 


See  "Deliberations,"  next  page 
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To  the  Editor: 

Since  speaking  on  the  subject  of  the  testimony  of  Alice  Russell  during  the  trial  of  Lizzie 
Borden  at  the  symposium  last  August,  I  have  received  information  about  details  of  her  later 
life,  thanks  exclusively  to  the  research  efforts  of  Mr.  Len  Rebello. 

Mr.  Rebello,  who  tirelessly  devotes  his  spare  time  to  research  efforts  for  The  Fall  River 
Historical  Society,  searched  court  records,  census  records  and  directories  to  learn  all  that  the 
public  record  disclosed  about  Alice's  life.  I  pass  on  some  of  this  information ...  for  those  with 
an  interest  in  such  historic  detail. 

The  daughter  of  Frederick  and  Judith  (Manley)  Russell,  Alice  was  bom  on  December  5, 
1852  and  died  on  January  21, 1941.  It  appears  that  Alice  was  an  only  child;  at  least  she  was 
the  sole  heir  when  her  mother  died  in  1913.  She  died  at  the  Home  for  Aged  People,  1168 
Highland  Avenue  in  Fall  River  and  was  buried  in  Beech  Grove  Cemetery  in  Westport,  MA . 
She  died  of  myocarditis  (as  did  Lizzie). 

Despite  being  referred  to  by  the  press  at  the  trial  as  an  old  lady,  she  was  only 
approximately  eight  years  older  than  Lizzie;  she  was  only  39  at  the  time  of  the  murders. 

The  records  show  that  Alice  lived  with  her  father,  a  clerk,  and  her  mother,  a  nurse,  on 
Whipple  Street,  variously  at  No.  4,  No.  8  and  No.  26,  until  her  father's  death  in  1878.  In  1880 
she  lived  at  96  Second  Street  (the  "Kelly  House")  with  her  mother,  and  worked  as  a 
bookkeeper  at  18  South  Main  Street.  She  moved  to  33  Borden  Street  in  1891,  her  mother 
having  moved  to  a  separate  home  in  1890. 

Around  1897  she  began  teaching  sewing  for  the  Fall  River  public  schools  and  moved  to 
252  Third  Street,  rejoined  by  her  mother,  where  they  stayed  until  both  moved  to  18  Hillside 
in  1908. 

In  1909,  Alice  became  supervisor  of  sewing  for  the  Fall  River  public  schools.  Her  mother 
died  in  1913,  and  Alice  continued  to  reside  at  18  Hillside  until  1930  when  she  moved  to  the 
rest  home  at  1168  Highland  Avenue. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  home  on  Hillside,  in  which  she  lived  for  so  many  years, 
was  only  a  few  blocks  from  Maplecroft.  Also,  for  two  years  immediately  after  the  murders, 
Alice's  mother  lived  at  26  Belmont,  just  around  the  corner  from  Maplecroft.  Lizzie  and  Alice 
must  have  run  into  each  other  occasionally;  one  wonders  how  they  greeted  each  other,  if  at 
all. 

I  would  be  very  interested  in  any  other  inf orma  tion  your  readers  might  have  about  Alice, 
and  would  especially  appreciate  any  photographs,  as  I  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  locate  any 
photographs  of  Alice  in  the  literature. 

Congratulations  on  your  first  issue  of  the  Quarterly.  It  was  very  interesting  and  well 
done. 

Robert  T.  Johnson,  Jr. 
Chicago,  IL 


To  the  Editor: 

As  a  descendant  of  Irish  immigrants,  I  have  been  equally  fascinated  by  Bridget  Sullivan 
as  much  as  Lizzie.  My  parental  grandmother  was  named  Bridget.  My  mother's  mother 
earned  a  living  through  domestic  service  to  several  families.  If  there  was  a  motion  picture 
being  made  about  Fall  River's  legend,  I'd  wisk  off  to  Hollywood  and  audition  for  the  role 
of  Miss  Bridget  Sullivan. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  in  a  future  issue  is  an  article  that  reveals  more  about  Bridget. 
Answering  the  questions:  1)  When  is  her  birthday?  2)  What  was  her  life  like  before  Abby 
Borden  hired  her?  3)  Did  she  ever  have  children,  are  there  Sullivans  in  Montana  who  can 
claim  a  line  to  her?  4)  Where  in  Ireland  did  she  come  from;  what  county?  5)  Is  there  a  better 
photograph  than  the  fuzzy  one  we  always  see  printed? 

We  know  Lizzie's  favorite  color  was  blue.  What  color  did  Bridget  like? 

I  love  the  Quarterly.  It  reassures  me  that  I'm  not  the  only  Borden-maniac  in  the  universe. 
I  hope  to  see  my  questions  answered  some  day.  To  those  of  us  who  love  Bridget,  her  life  is 
an  unsatisfactory  footnote  to  a  shadow.  I  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  others  who  focus 
on  the  enigmatic  Irish  maid.  Perhaps  together  we  can  dig  up  the  lost  Bridget. 

I  wish  your  publication  the  best  of  success! 

Mary  T.  Cusack 
Westfield,  MA 

•  This  section  is  devoted  to  your  comments,  questions,  concerns,  and  ideas. 
Simply  address  correspondence  to  The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly,  P.O.  Box  1823, 
Fall  River,  MA  02722.  All  Letters  to  the  Editor  must  include  the  author's  name, 
address  and  phone  number  for  verification. 
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lack  thereof)  of  the  aborted  "Not  Guilty 
Cafe."  We  sincerely  hope  that  not  too 
many  people  were  inconvenienced  by 
the  change  of  plans. 

Now  to  wreak  havoc  with  some  lo- 
cals for  not  choosing  to  observe  the 
centennial  of  what  has  to  be  the  most 
famous  criminal  trial  ever  to  be  held  in 
Massachusetts,  barring  the  travesties 
which  took  place  in  Salem.  In  particu- 
lar, the  city  of  New  Bedford  should 
have  taken  Fall  River's  lead  in  doing 
something  to  commemorate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Borden  trial. 

Granted,  a  repeat  of  the  conference 
held  last  year  would  have  been  both 
futile  and  an  organizational  nightmare. 
But  those  oft-whispered  rumors  of  a 
"trial  reenactment'  or  an  informal  per- 
formance, be  it  a  play  or  series  of  lec- 
tures, would  have  been  more  than  ap- 
propriate. 

In  some  respects,  SAVE,  Inc.  was 
the  only  organization  bold  enough  to 
take  the  initiative  in  running  the  ill- 
fated  "Not  Guilty  Cafe."  But  the  obser- 
vance of  the  trial  deserved  something 
far  more  noteworthy  —  and  should 
have  been  organized  with  the  impetus 
of  New  Bedford,  plain  and  simple. 

Just  a  few  quick  notes  before  we  put 
this  issue  to  bed:  two  new  anticipated 
yolumes:  Proceedings — The  Lizzie  Borden 
Conference  and  Lizzie!  by  Owen  Haskell 
—  have  been  pushed  back  to  early  Au- 
gust to  coincide  with  a  date  I  need  not 
cite  here.  I  have  seen  pre-publication 
proofs  of  both  volumes  and  they  are 
very  impressive,  especially  the  collec- 
tion of  papers  from  the  conference.  We 
had  planned  to  review  that  title  in  this 
issue,  but  decided  to  offer  a  more  in- 
depth  review  and  interview  with  Jules 
Ryckebusch  in  our  next  installment.  (A 
review  of  Mr.  Haskell's  play  appears  in 
our  April  issue.) 

From  the  not-quite-normal  bin:  ru- 
mor has  it  tliat  a  clandestine  group  of 
Lizzie  Borden  buffs  have  organized  an 
informal  club  by  the  name  of  "The  Sec- 
ond Street  Irregulars"  in  and  around 
the  Fall  River  area.  They  have  been 
holding  meetings  at  key  sights  related 
to  the  case.  Should  we  hear  any  further 
details  about  membership,  or,  more  im- 
portantly, initiation  rites  (hopefully 
none  involving  the  use  of  a  hatchet), 
we'll  be  sure  to  pass  that  information 
along  to  you. 

We'll  see  you  in  October,  and  re- 
member to  raise  a  bowl  of  mutton  broth 
on  August  4  in  commemoration  of  101 
years  of  fascination. 


/^^^j^^^^^V"^  ,-fe*,^ 


The  Bibliographic  Borden 

The  Good,  the  Bad,  the  Ugly,  the  Movie? 


By  Lisa  Zawadzki 


CRANSTON,  RI  —  Welcome  again  to 
the  Bibliographic  Borden — our  attempt 
to  unearth  those  hard-to-find  titles 
based  on  or  relating  to  the  Borden  case. 
I've  been  a  busy  little  bibliographer 
these  past  few  weeks,  trying  to  choose 
a  good  assortment  of  items  for  this 
issue.  Miss  Lizzie  (and  others)  certainly 
have  inspired  a  lot  of  material  to  choose 
from. 

A  quick  note,  though:  One  of  the 
items  1  covered  in  the  last  issue,  Dor- 
othy Dunbar's  essay  "Far  From  the  Old 
Folks  At  Home,"  is  included  in  a  new 
anthology  edited  by  Richard  Glyn  Jones 
called  The  Mammoth  Book  of  Killer 
Women.  (What  a  great  title!)  It's  a  pa- 
perback out  by  Carroll  &  Graf  Publish- 
ers, Inc. 

Okay,  then,  let's  look  at  this  month's 
selections: 

The  Good: 

•  Satterthwait,  Walter.  Miss  Lizzie. 
New  York:  St.  Martin's  Press,  1989. 
Paperback  edition  -  New  York:  Inter- 
national Polygonics,  Ltd.,  1989. 

An  absolutely  wonderful  novel,  star- 
ring Miss  Lizzie  Borden.  This  is  a  mys- 
tery, set  on  the  Massachusetts  coast  in 
the  years  right  after  the  first  World 
War.  Lizzie  befriends  a  young  neigh- 
bor and  eventually  solves  the  murder 
of  the  girl's  stepmother.  The  character- 
ization of  Miss  Lizzie  is  delightful  and 
thoughtfully  done.  The  hobby  the  au- 
thor has  given  her  is  very  amusing.  The 
author  ODviously  did  some  excellent 
research. 

Lizzie  is  portrayed  as  very  likeable 
and  human  (for  a  change).  She  used  her 
famous  iron  will  to  track  down  the 


killer  and  protect  her  young  friend. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  of 
all  the  novels  on  Lizzie  thus  far  and  the 
case  and  is  well  worth  tracking  down. 
The  Bad: 

•  Floyd,  E.  Randall.  "Lizzie  Borden 
Took  An  Axe,"  in  Great  American  Mys- 
teries. Little  Rock,  Arkansas:  August 
House,  Inc.,  1990:  21-25. 

Quite  possibly  the  most  inaccurate 
essay  on  me  case  that  I  have  ever  come 
across.  (And  that's  up  a^inst  some 
pretty  stiff  competition.)  This  article 
contains  so  many  factual  errors  it  should 
be  considered  a  work  of  fiction.  Seek- 
ing clarification,  I  read  the  introduction 
to  see  if  it  was  a  work  of  fiction  and  had 
just  been  mislabeled  by  the  library. 
Floyd  ambiguously  mentions  that  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  rumor  to  many  of 
the  subjects  in  his  book.  He  did  not, 
however,  mention  which  element  he 
was  repeating. 

Therefore  it  is  unclear  whether  this 
was  a  repetition  of  the  legend  or  a  really 
awful  attempt  at  fact.  It  was  certainly 
presented  as  factual,  though.  The  book  s 
bibliography  lists  only  one  work  on  the 
Borden  case.  Worth  looking  for,  if  only 
to  count  the  errors  and  marvel  at  how 
legend  becomes  fact  in  this  case. 

The  Ugly: 

•  Early,  Eleanor.  "Did  Lizzie  Do  It?" 
in  A  New  England  Sampler.  Boston: 
Waverly  House,  1940:  230-253. 

The  ugly"  honors  go  to  the  illustra- 
tor of  this  essay  who  produced  the  most 
unflattering  and  inaccurate  sketch  of 
Lizzie  that  I've  ever  seen.  She  looks  like 
Margaret  Hamilton  having  a  really  bad 
day.  This  essay  also  contains  the  best 
opening  line  ever:  "Lizzie  Borden  was 
thirty-two  years  old,  and  she  had  a  jaw 
like  a  nut-cracker." 


Questions... 

What  is  the  name  of  the  ch*ug  store  where  Lizzie  is 
alleged  to  have  tried  to  purchase  poison? 

(Answer  oh  page  11) 

...and  Quotables 

On  May  22,  during  a  crowd-pleasing  video  shoot  at  the 
Central  Congregational  Cultural  Complex  in  Fall  River, 
rock  band  Aerosmith's  lead  singer,  Steven  Tyler,  posed 
on  a  set  of  stairs  inside  the  historic  church  building  and 
almost  stepped  on  a  nail  in  his  bare  feet.  He  immedi- 
ately commented  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  bleed 
in  the  church  where  Lizzie  Borden  once  prayed. 


Lizzie  is  guilty,  and  that's  all  there  is 
to  it  for  this  author.  Early  must  have 
been  a  reporter  for  the  National  Enquirer 
of  her  day.  The  piece  is  full  of  nasty 
comments  and  hinting.  She  delights  in 
telling  us  that  a  Fall  River  druggist 
thinks  Lizzie  has  grown  fast.  Ana  ff\at 
the  bellboys  in  a  Boston  hotel  she  fre- 
quented were  afraid  of  her.  She  repeats 
some  rumors,  a  poem,  and  an  unkind 
joke. 

That's  not  to  say  this  is  a  bad  article. 
It  is  worth  reading  if  only  for  the  won- 
derful slang  expressions  the  author 
uses.  Of  course,  all  those  rumors  are 
worth  reading,  too. 

The  Movie: 

•  Straight  jacket.  Directed  by  Will- 
iam Castle,  written  by  Robert  Bloch. 
Columbia  Pictures,  1964. 

This  movie  drew  some  elements 
from  the  Borden  murders.  Lucy  Porden 
(?)  had  murdered  her  husband  and  his 
girlfriend  twenty  years  ago.  She  has 
lust  been  released  from  an  asylum  into 
her  daughter's  care.  Her  daughter  then 
kills  her  Doyfriend's  parents  and  frames 
her  mother  for  the  crime.  All  this  time, 
she  is  trying  to  drive  her  mother  insane 
again.  The  daughter  is  found  out  and 
Lucy  leaves  to  start  a  new  life.  The  End. 

The  film  employs  a  version  of  the 
famous  rhyme:  "Lucy  Porden  took  an 
axe;  Gave  her  husband  forty  whacks; 
When  she  saw  what  she  had  done;  She 
gave  his  girlfriend  forty-one." 

It  stars  Joan  Crawford  swinging  the 
axe  as  Lucy.  Remember  that  great  cover 
the  National  Review  had  last  August 
with  Joan  on  the  cover?  This  was  the 
movie  it  came  from. 

John  Waters  wrote  that  director 
Castle,  famous  for  his  gimmicks,  dis- 
tributed bloody  cardboard  axes  at 
showings  of  the  film.  This  movie  is 
worth  watching  until  the  end,  if  only  to 
see  Columbia  with  her  head  sliced 
neatiy  off  and  placed  on  the  pedestal  at 
her  feet.  I've  only  seen  this  movie  once, 
when  TNT  (I  thmk)  showed  it  last  Au- 

§ust  along  with  The  Legend  of  Lizzie 
orden. 
That's  all  for  now.  I  hope  you  enjoy 
these  gems.  See  you  next  issue. 


•  USA  ZA  WADZKI  has  a  degree  in  Library 
Science  from  the  University  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. She  resides  in  Coventry,  RI  and  con- 
tributed a  paper  on  rare  and  obscure  Borden 
literary  works  in  the  Borden  Bibliography 
section  of  BCC's  Centennial  Conference. 
She  is  a  regular  contributor  to  The  Lizzie 
Borden  Quarterly. 
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The  Book  Review  Challenge 

Brown's  Final  Chapter:  Prose  or  Con? 


Lizzie  Borden:  The  Legend,  the  Truth,  the  Final  Chapter 
by  Arnold  R.  Brown,  Rutledge  Hill  Press,  1991 


By  Howard  Brody,  M.D. 


I  did  not  intend  to  review  this  book.  However,  I  was  so 
incautious  as  to  include  in  my  review  of  David  Kent's  Forty 
Whacks  (LBQ,  January  1993)  a  single  word  which  was  critical 
of  Mr.  Brown's  volume.  Mr.  Brown  then  replied  with  a  letter 
to  the  Quarterly  (April  1993)  attacking  me  in  a  rather  impolite 
way  and  challenging  me  to  support  my  criticisms  with 
specifics. 

My  first  reaction  was  to  ignore  him,  both  because  of  the 
rude  tone  of  his  letter  and  also  because  of  the  rather  transpar^ 
ent  motive  of  using  this  exchange  as  an  excuse  to  sell  more 
books.  I  then  reflected  that  readers  of  the  Quarterly  would  be 
ill-served  by  silence  upon  these  points; 
and  besides,  the  book  is  interesting  and 
deserves  to  be  read  by  Borden  devotees. 
Hence,  this  review. 

Trying  to  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell: 
Mr.  Brown  (a  Fall  River  native  and  retired 
General  Motors  executive)  makes  two 
major  claims.  One  is  that  the  Bordens  were 
murdered  by  William  Borden,  an  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Andrew's.  With  Lizzie's  and 
John  Morse's  knowledge  and  connivance. 
Bill  Borden  had  come  to  the  house  that  day 
to  argue  with  Andrew  about  his  proper 
inheritance.  Lizzie  was  around  the  house 
at  the  time,  and  did  not  at  first  realize  that 
murder  had  been  committed,  but  she  knew 
immediately  afterward  that  Bill  was  the 
guilty  party. 

Lizzie  then  had  several  very  strong 
motives  to  suppress  what  she  knew.  First, 
she  did  not  want  the  existence  of  an  ille- 
gitimate son  made  public.  But  more  im- 
portant, the  will  that  Andrew  had  drawn  up  was  relatively 
favorable  to  Lizzie  and  Emma,  who  stood  to  inherit  the  entire 
fortune  if  no  will  were  discovered.  Bill  could  thus  be  pre- 
sented with  an  offer  he  couldn't  refuse:  either  be  hanged  for 
the  murders,  or  keep  quiet  both  about  the  murders  and  about 
the  existence  of  the  will. 

That  leads  to  Mr.  Brown's  second  major  claim:  the  con- 
spiracy to  subvert  justice  by  the  "Mellen  House  Gang," 
consisting  of  Knowlton,  Hilliard,  Coughlin,  and  Seaver,  with 
Jennings  acting  as  the  intermediary  for  the  payoffs.  The 
various  officials  all  agreed  to  the  following  plot:  suppress  or 
destroy  the  real  will;  allow  Lizzie  and  Emma  to  inherit  the 
fortune  (and  make  the  payoffs);  allow  the  real  murderer  to  go 
free,  in  exchange  for  his  silence;  have  Lizzie  arrested  and  held 
over  to  the  Grand  Jury;  and  then  be  sure  she  goes  free. 

The  snag  developed  with  Alice  Russell's  testimony  before 
the  Grand  Jury,  leading  to  an  unplanned  indictment;  and  so 
the  "gang"  then  had  to  fix  the  trial  also  to  assure  an  acquittal. 
Some  years  later.  Bill  started  to  act  as  if  he  might  do  some- 
thing embarrassing,  and  so  the  "gang"  provided  a  further 
service  by  killing  him  and  having  it  appear  to  be  suicide. 


According  to  the  author,  this  theory  explains  many  of  the 
otherwise  inexplicable  occurrences  in  the  case,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  obvious  favoritism  shown  by  tlie  judges  to  the 
defense,  and  the  fact  that  at  times  Robinson  seemed  to  be 
conducting  the  trial  rather  than  the  judges. 
Strengths 

Mr.  Brown's  book  is  well  written  and  handsomely  printed. 
He  is  also  appropriately  modest  in  stating  his  case  (which  is 
based  on  a  manuscript  written  before  his  death  by  Henry 
Hawthorne,  who  as  a  boy  lived  on  Bill  Borden's  farm,  and 
whose  mother-in-law,  Elian  Eagan,  claimed  to  have  seen  Bill 
Borden  in  the  Borden  yard  on  August  4): 

"While  there  may  be  a  minimum  of  objective  evidence  to 
prove  it  is  true,  there  is  no  evidence  that  demonstrates  itis  not 
true.  And  it  is  more  consistent  with  all  the  testimony  and 
evidence  presented  at  every  public  hearing  and  at  the  trial 
than  any  other  explanation  1  know." 

Mr.  Brown  also  wins  points  by  relying  a 
good  deal  on  the  transcript  of  the  Prelimi- 
nary Hearing  in  Fall  River  in  August,  1892, 
which  all  previous  investigators  (since  Por- 
ter) have  down  played.  Finally,  while  1 
think  I  detected  a  few  errors  of  fact  (for 
instance,  the  author  is  certain  that  Morse 
was  staying  at  the  Borden  house  during  the 
feud  over  deeding  the  half-house  to  Abby, 
during  the  daylight  robbery  of  Abby 's  dress- 
ing room,  and  during  the  slaughter  of 
Lizzie's  pigeons,  when  the  dates  of  his  vis- 
its can  be  reconstructed  only  approximately, 
at  best),  they  do  not  impinge  upon  any  of 
the  main  issues.  Mr.  Brown  does  occasion- 
ally give  himself  too  much  credit  — for 
instance,  he  claims  to  be  the  first  to  find 
John  Morse's  testimony  about  his  retum  to 
Second  Street  at  noontime  hard  to  believe; 
while  Victoria  Lincoln  devotes  pages  and 
pages  to  discussing  the  same  issue.  But  he 
is  also  very  generous  in  acknowledging  all  of  his  research 
assistants. 
Weaknesses 

The  first  problem  with  Mr.  Brown's  hypothesis  is  his 
heavy  reliance  on  a  rather  massive  conspiracy  to  obstruct 
justice,  involving  many  people  and  lasting  for  many  years. 
Now,  there  is  not  space  here  to  delve  into  all  the  ins  and  outs 
of  conspiracy  theories  generally.  I  personally  am  put  off  by 
such  theories,  but  I  suspect  that  many  Lizzie  devotees  would 
tend  to  be  rather  drav^n  to  them. 

However,  Mr.  Brown  ignores  some  bits  of  evidence  which 
to  my  mind  tell  strongly  against  this  theory.  Knowlton's  oft- 
quoted  letter  to  Attorney  General  Pillsbury  (stating  the 
former's  conviction  that  Lizzie  either  did  it  or  knew  who  had 
done  it)  was  presumably  never  intended  to  be  made  public, 
and  is  inexplicable  on  any  conspiracy  theory  unless  one 
assumes  it  to  be  a  peculiarly  subtle  and  prescient  bit  of  extra 
coverup.  Brown  himself  admits  that  Moody  was  "angry" 
when  the  court  disallowed  the  prussic  acid  testimony;  why 
should  he  be,  if  a  "not  guilty"  verdict  had  already  been 
bought  and  paid  for? 
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I  would  ratlier,  however,  say  less  at  tliis  juncture  about  the 
conspiracy  theory,  because  it  has  been  reported  that  many 
private  papers  of  both  Knowlton  and  Milliard  are  soon  to  be 
published.  Anyone  wishing  to  study  this  purported  con- 
spiracy in  more  detail  would  be  well  advised  to  wait  until 
that  new  evidence  is  at  hand .  (Of  course,  if  you  are  a  die-hard 
conspiracy  theorist,  this  won't  matter,  because  if  the  evi- 
dence is  not  favorable  to  your  theory,  you'll  simply  say  it  was 
all  faked;  but  we  can't  resolve  that  here.) 

Now  we  come  to  tlie  Bill-did-it-and-Lizzie-kept-quiet 
part  of  the  theory.  If  there  is  no  direct  evidence  against  the 
theory,  why  do  I  find  it  implausible?  Since  Mr.  Brown  in  his 
letter  challenged  me  to  provide  a  list  of  questions  he  had 
failed  to  address,  I  will  summarize  my  case  in  that  form. 

1.  Why  would  Lizzie  agree  to  go  forward  as  the  principal 
suspect?  How  could  she  be  sure  that  she'd  be  acquitted? 
(According  to  the  conspiracy  theory,  the  Grand  Jury  would 
let  her  go;  instead  they  unexpectedly  indicted  her.)  She  had 
no  great  love  for  Bill  Borden,  and  presumable  a  much  greater 
love  for  money.  Since,  according  to  this  theory,  she  did  not 
hate  her  parents  enough  to  want  to  kill  them,  she  might  also 
have  wanted  the  murderer  punished. 

Assuming  she  had  a  lot  of  money  to  invest  in  fixing  legal 
proceedings,  why  not  just  suppress  Andrew  Borden's  will, 
or  have  it  set  aside  in  the  probate  court  on  the  grounds  of 
"undue  influence"  or  something?  Why  place  herself  in  such 
jeopardy?  (If  Bill  Borden  had  been  arrested  and  had  then 
protested  about  the  will,  they  could  simply  have  attributed 
his  statements  to  the  ravings  of  homicidal  mania.) 

2.  A  good  deal  of  trouble  was  purportedly  spent  getting 
everyone  else  out  of  the  way  so  tliat  Andrew  Borden  could 
have  a  confidential  chat  with  his  illegitimate  son  —  includ- 
ing Emma's.leaving  town  and  Abby  supposedly  being  lured 
away  with  a  note.  (Actually,  contrary  to  Mr.  Brown's  theory, 
they  did  not  succeed  in  getting  Bridget  out  of  the  way;  she 
could  have  reappeared  at  any  inconvenient  time.)  Why  go  to 
all  that  trouble  when  it  was  customary  for  Andrew  to  leave 
the  house  on  business  every  day,  and  when  he  could  have 
met  Bill  privately  at  any  number  of  places  (including  Hiram 
Harrington's  shop,  assuming  that  the  latter  was  so  obliging) 
without  inciting  any.  comment  at  all? 

3.  Mr.  Brown  states  that  Bill's  half-brother,  William  Bassett, 
accompanied  him  that  morning  to  Second  Street;  his  role  was 
to  deliver  the  note  that  would  lure  Abby  from  the  house.  The 
half-brothers  then  planned  to  rendezvous  later  at  Harrington's 
shop.  Why  then  was  there  any  reason  for  Bassett  to  hang 
around  in  front  of  the  Borden  house,  inviting  suspicion  and 
being  seen,  according  to  Brown,  by  numerous  witnesses? 

4.  John  Morse  was  "in  the  know"  and  was  an  active 
intermediary  in  setting  up  the  interview.  Why  then  should  he 
leave  the  house  that  morning;  why  not  just  stand  outside 
with  Lizzie  eating  pears  during  the  interview,  especially  if 
(as  Brown  argues)  he  was  disposed  to  look  out  for  Lizzie's 
interests?  (Brown's  theory  requires  that  no  one  know  in 
advance  that  the  murders  would  occur;  but  it  seems  to 
require  that  various  people  act  in  ways  that  are  only  explain- 
able if  they  knew  in  advance  that  the  murders  would  occur.) 

5.  Lizzie  presumably  tried  to  buy  prussic  acid  as  some  sort 
of  defensive  move,  since  she  didn't  completely  trust  Bill. 
How  is  a  young  woman  supposed  to  use  a  bottle  of  prussic 
acid  in  defense  against  a  large  man  who  is  known  to  take  a 
hatchet  with  him  everywhere  he  goes?  (Pop  the  cork  in  his 
eye?) 

6.  The  theory  requires  that  Lizzie,  who  is  taken  totally  by 
surprise  at  tlie  discovery  of  the  murders,  soon  thereafter 


communicate  something  secretly  to  Dr.  Bowen,  who  then 
went  to  the  residence  where  Morse  was  visiting  and  commu- 
nicated the  same  thing  to  Morse.  Morse  then  went  immedi- 
ately to  Harrington's  shop  and  communicated  will  Bill  Borden 
and  William  Bassett.  As  a  result  of  this,  Borden  and  Bassett 
were  supposed  to  have  been  told  exactly  what  the  lay  of  the 
land  was,  what  would  happen  to  them  if  they  were  discov- 
ered or  if  they  came  forward,  and  why  it  was  in  their  best 
interests  to  keep  quiet  (even  though  Bill  thereby  would  lose 
his  bequest  under  the  will). 

This  would  seem  to  have  required  a  minimum  five-  to  ten- 
minute  conversation  between  Lizzie  and  Dr.  Bowen,  and 
equal  conversation  between  Bowen  and  Morse,  and  at  least 
a  half-hour  of  haranging  between  Morse  and  the  half-broth- 
ers. There  was  simply  no  time  in  the  events  of  the  morning, 
however,  for  any  more  than  a  minute  or  two  of  conversation 
at  each  of  those  places.  How  could  these  communications 
have  take  place  without  advance  knowledge  of  the  events  that 
occurred  that  morning? 

7.  Brown  supposes  that  Bill  spent  the  previous  some- 
where about  the  Borden  property.  Why  was  this  in  any  way 
necessary,  assuming  that  the  interview  wouldn't  occur  until 
nearly  11:00  next  morning?  Bill  could  have  snuck  in  the  back 
way  anytime  with  no  more  risk  of  being  seen  than  when  he 
fled  the  yard  after  the  murders.  Brown  suggests  that  he  might 
have  spent  the  night  in  Emma's  bedroom,  which  communi- 
cated directly  with  Lizzie's  and  had  no  separate  entrance.  If 
Lizzie  was  scared  enough  of  Bill  to  have  tried  to  purchase 
poison  with  some  ill-formed  idea  of  defending  herself,  how 
could  she  possibly  consider  letting  him  sleep  in  the  house  all 
night,  let  alone  practically  within  her  own  bedroom? 

8.  Speaking  of  Bill's  risk  in  sneaking  out  through  a  hole  in 
the  back  fence,  and  of  John  Morse's  later  entrance  by  the  same 
route:  the  testimony  at  the  trial  showed  that  the  adjoining 
yards  were  under  observation  that  morning  by  a  number  of 
people.  Was  all  that  testimony  pure  fiction?  If  not,  why  were 

See  "Brown,"  page  10 


And  the  verdict  is. 


During  BCC*s  Centennial  Conference  last 
August,  participants  were  polled  as  to  who 
they  thought  killed  Andrew  and  Abby  Borden. 
These  are  the  results  from  that  reliable  pool  of 
Borden  students. 


'^otei 
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Guilty 


Lizzie  Borden 
WiUiam  Borden 
John  V.  Morse 
"A  stranger" 
Bridget  Sullivan 
Emma  Borden 
David  Anthony 


Poll  results  tabulated  between  August  2  and  August 
5,  1992  at  Bristol  Community  College's  The  Legend 
100  Years  After  the  Crime:  A  Conference  on  the 
Lizzie  Borden  Case.  
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Book  Review 


David  Kent's  probing  Second  Street 


Slaughter  on  Second  Street 

by  David  Kent, 

King  Philip  Publishing  Co.,  1993 


By  Neilson  Caplain 


We  are  indebted  to  Robert  A.  Flynn 
for  yet  another  Lizzie  Borden  book,  this 
one  reproducing  David  Kent's  play. 
Slaughter  on  Second  Street.  The  thin  vol- 
ume is  handsomely  bound  in  a  red 
hard  cover,  gold  stamped  on  cover  and 
spine.  It  is  a  worthy  addition  to  every 
Lizzie  Borden  library  and  a  fitting  re- 
membrance of  the  play  so  beautifully 
produced  by  Little  Theater  last  year. 

In  preparing  this  book  review  I 
found  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  view- 
ing a  play  enacted  on  the  stage  and 
reading  the  same  play  in  a  book.  Each 
affords  its  own  enjoyment.  Reading, 
however,  allows  time  for  review,  for 
thoughtful  interpretation,  for  critical 
analysis  —  to  say  nothing  about  the 
pleasure  of  relaxation  in  one's  own  com- 
fortable easy  chair  at  a  time  of  day  or 
night  to  your  choosing. 

David  Kent  wrote  the  first  version 
of  this  play  in  1988.  It  was  then  called 
The  Fall  River  Tragedy,  played  in  two 
acts,  each  a  courtroom  scene.  It  was, 
however,  judged  to  be  pedestrian,  slow 
moving,  and  lacking  in  animation. 

Wi^  the  upcoming  one  hundredth 
anniversary  in  mind,  Mr.  Kent  realized 
it  had  to  be  rewritten.  He  now  envi- 
sioned two  sets  —  one  at  the  police 
station,  the  other  in  the  courtroom.  In  a 
letter  to  me  he  said,  "It  would  be  his- 
torically inaccurate  as  to  the  facts,  but 
some  changes  would  have  to  be  made 
to  accommodate  dramatization." 

On  November  17,  1990,  Mr.  Kent 
advised  me  that  he  had  finished  the 
first  two  scenes  of  Act  I.  His  purpose 
was  to  "get  some  movement  into  the 
play  —  even  though  it  is  in  a  static 
location." 

At  last,  by  December  13,  1990  the 
author  was  satisfied  with  his  rewritten 
play.  He  wrote,  "Enclosed  is  the  origi- 
nal copy  ...  I  have  changed  the  title ...  it 
shakes  off  the  static  atmosphere  ...  it  is 
the  right  length,  a  bit  over  two  hours." 
He  said  that  if  the  play  had  a  good 
chance  of  production  he  would  do  a 
page  by  page  rewrite  and  develop  a 
final  copy. 

Efforts  here  in  Fall  River  now  were 
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focused  on  performing  the  play  with 
the  Little  Theater  company.  Leo 
Strickman,  later  chosen  to  direct  the 
play,  assisted  in  that  endeavor.  David 
Kent  wrote  he  would  demand  the  role 
of  Franklin  for  himself,  since  he  mod- 
eled the  character  in  his  own  image. 
Alas,  he  became  incapacitated  long  be- 
fore the  production  took  place.  Regret- 
fully, Mr.  Kent  died  in  January,  1992. 

During  this  whole  time  —  as  David 
was  laboring  on  the  publication  of  his 
as-yet-untitled  book,  Torty  Whacks,  and 
kept  busy  working  on  the  projected 
Lizzie  Borden  Sourcebook  —  he  prepared 
a  ten-minute  slide  program  depicting 
Fall  River  at  the  time  of  the  murders. 
He  even  prepared  a  program  of  period 
music  to  be  performed  as  a  prologue  to 
the  play,  and  he  pursued  a  new  hobby 
of  collecting  Fall  River  postcards.  In- 
deed, he  was  a  man  of  many  parts.  He 
did  all  this  despite  a  slow  recovery 
from  a  hip  operation  and  growing  pains 
from  severe  arthritis. 

By  late  spring  of  1991,  his  labors 
neared  completion.  He  wrote  to  Leo 
Strickman:  "I  smoothed  out  the  awk- 
ward sentences,  adding  a  point  or  two, 
took  our  unnecessary  verbiage."  The 
play  was  submitted  to  and  accepted  by 
the  Little  Theater  company,  who 
brought  the  play  to  life  at  the  world 
premiere  in  Fall  River  on  the  one  hunr 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  murders. 

David  Kent  had  theater  in  his  blood . 
As  a  child  he  performed  in  the  radio 
sensation  that  frightened  the  nation, 
Orson  Welles'  War  of  the  Worlds.  As  an 
adult  he  had  a  hand  as  writer,  actor, 
producer,  or  some  other  participation 
in  over  90  plays,  both  amateur  and 
professional. 


He  served  in  World  War  II,  took 
part  in  the  D-Day  landing,  "and  got 
shot  up  for  my  trouble,"  he  once  wrote. 
He  worked  in  the  Legislature  as  an 
Administrative  Assistant  for  ten  years, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Shreveport, 
Louisiana  to  manage  a  family  business. 

He  retired  in  1986  and  now  had  time 
to  start  working  on  the  story  of  Lizzie 
Borden,  "because  it  had  tormented  me 
since  I  first  heard  of  her  while  stationed 
at  Camp  Edwards,"  he  claimed. 

Slaughter  on  Second  Street,  in  the  par- 
lance of  the  best-seller  advertisements, 
is  a  good  read,  a  page  turner.  The  nar- 
rative flows  smoothly  and  holds  inter- 
est. The  reading  takes  but  an  hour  or 
two,  time  well  spent  in  good  entertain- 
ment. 

If  I  were  to  criticize  one  thing,  I'd 
point  out  that  Bridget  Sullivan's  testi- 
mony is  repeated,  first  at  the  police 
station,  then  at  the  trial.  I  also  thought 
the  attorneys'  closing  statements  were 
too  long.  But  when  I  mentioned  to  this 
to  Mr.  Kent,  he  wrote  "I  must,  most 
insistently,  say  that  the  roles  of 
Robinson  and  Knowlton  must  not  be 
changed.  They  are  the  conflict,  the 
drama,  the  protagonists,  the  Good  and 
the  Evil  (depending  on  your  view- 
point)." 

In  other  words,  the  objective  of  the 
play  was  to  create  tension  between 
Knowlton  and  Robinson.  But  read  the 
attorneys'  summations  at  the  end  and 
see  if  you  agree  with  me  that  the  ex- 
pected climax  is  somewhat  vitiated 
because  of  the  verbiage. 

Mr.  Kent  places  Mrs.  Holmes  in 
places  she  never  was,  but  that's  just  nit- 
picking. Otherwise,  as  David  himself 
would  say,  the  facts  are  there  and  are 
not  to  be  trifled  with.  Allowing  for 
writer's  privilege,  or  poetic  license,  you 
are  left  with  a  good  sense  of  what  took 
place  in  the  matter  of  Lizzie  Borden 
some  one  hundred  years  ago  after  read- 
ing Slaughter  on  Second  Street. 


•  NEILSON  CAPLAIN  is  the  former  Presi- 
dent of  The  Fall  River  Historical  Society  and 
an  avid  collector  of  Fall  River  memorabilia, 
especially  Lizzie  Borden.  He  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  closely  with  both  David  Kent 
and  Robert  A.  Flynn  on  several  recent  Lizzie 
Borden  projects  and  worked  with  Leo 
Strickman  to  stage  the  world  premiere  of 
Slaughter  on  Second  Street  last  year  at 
BCC  s  Centennial  Conference. 


Opera 
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the  staircases,  and  took  their  places  on  a  high  platform, 
silhouetted  on  a  dropped  translucent  scrim. 

As  indicated  in  the  score,  at  the  end  of  the  Lizzie-Rever- 
end scene,  they  shouted  out  the  words  of  the  quatrain  ("Lizzie 
Borden  took  an  axe...")  to  the  music  of  the  hymn  they  were 
rehearsing  under  Lizzie's  direction  at  the  beginning  of  the 
opera.  The  curtain  falls  on  their  raucous  singing  and  laugh- 
ter. It's  assumed,  of  course,  that  the  children  exist  only  in 
Lizzie's  imagination  at  the  conclusion. 

That  the  first  European  production  took- place  in  Hagen 
(in  an  elegant  German  translation)  was  fitting,  for  much  of 
whatever  strength  the  opera  may  have  derives  from  scenarist 
Richard  Plant's  experiences  in  Germany  during  the  Nazi 
period:  the  double  suicides  of  one's  parents  may  result  in 
survivor  guilt,"  which  may  inform  and  intensify  the  drama- 
tizations of  Lizzie's  killing  her  parents. 

Helmut  Strassburger,  the  stage  director  in  the  Hagen 
production,  was  bom  and  educated  in  what  was  East  Berlin 
and  read  widely  about  the  Borden  case.  The  audiences  were 
provided  with  programs  that  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
articles  about  19th  century  Fall  River,  the  place  of  well-off 
women  of  that  time  and  locale,  and  even  excerpts  from  trial 
testimony  and  period  photographs.  In  this  country,  stage 
directors  and  audiences  can  be  expected  to  know  something 
about  one  of  our  country's  heroines  and  the  street-rhyme 
about  her.  It  was  Strassburger's  task  to  make  believable  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Ruhr  a  quintessentially  American  tale. 

This  he  accomplished  admirably,  according  to  the  enthu- 
siastic reactions  of  both  press  and  public .  He  was  aided  by  an 
able  cast,  especially  the  vocal  and  dramatic  intensity  of  the 
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Finnish  mezzo,  Ulla  Sippola.  Her  face  and  figure  so  re- 
sembled the  1892  photographs  of  Lizzie  that  it  was  not 
entirely  clear  which  32-year-old  woman  was  performing. 

There  is  some  truth  to  the  generalizations  friat  American 
dramatic  representation  tends  toward  the  realistic  and  that 
German  theater  celebrates  the  symbolic  and  expressionistic. 
Though  the  costumes  in  Hagen  were  of  the  period,  the  sets — 
in  silent-movie  black  &  white,  with  rampant  beetles  and 
lizards  among  other  silhouettes  —  were  not.  During  the 
rehearsals  I  added  one  "realistic"  detail  to  the  staging:  a 
Christian  household  in  1892  said  grace  before  dinner.  I  also 
cut  one:  a  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  household 
also  never  drank  wine. 

But  American  and  German  interests  coincided  in  one 
respect:  publicity  and  reviews  emphasized  the  eternal  ques- 
tion: 

"Was  Lizzie  Borden  die  Doppelmorderin?" 

"Did  she  ...  or  didn't  she?" 


NOTES: 

*The  original  cast  recording  is  to  be  re-released  next  year  by  CRI  (Compos- 
ers Recordings,  Inc.). 

**From  "The  Autobiography  of  Lizzie  Borden,"  The  Opera  Quarterly, 
Volume  4,  Number  1,  Spring  1986. 


•  JACKBEESON  is  a  renowned  composer  wtio  has  written  numerous 
chamber  works,  songs  and  operas.  He  composed  the  opera  Lizzie 
Borden:  A  Family  Portrait  in  Three  Acts,  which  made  its  World 
Premiere  at  the  New  Yorl(  City  Opera  in  March,  1965.  During  BCC's 
Centennial  Conference  he  presented  a  synopsis  of  the  opera  and  his 
research  in  composing  the  piece  as  part  of  the  Music  —  Street  Chants 
to  Opera  section.  He  currently  resides  in  New  York  City  where  he  is 
MacDowell  Professor  of  Music  Emeritus  at  Columbia  University. 
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neither  Bill  nor  Morse  seen?  How  could  they  be  so  sure  they 
would  not  be  seen? 

9.  If  Lizzie  was  out  in  the  yard  during  the  interview 
between  Bill  and  their  father,  and  then  spoke  to  Bill  after  he 
came  out  (not  knowing  then  that  a  murder  had  been  commit- 
ted), why  did  Elian  Eagan  on  passing  the  side  yard  see  Bill 
but  not  Lizzie? 

10.  Brown  feels  pretty  sure  that  Andrew  Borden  would 
not  have  laid  down  to  take  a  nap  during  this  probably  heated 
interview  with  his  illegitimate  son.  He  therefore  takes  pains 
to  suggest  that  Andrew  had  been  felled  with  a  hatchet  sitting 
upright,  and  the  body  had  later  slid  (or  been  pushed)  onto  its 
side.  Why,  then,  are  the  positions  and  directions  of  the 
wounds  (according  to  all  the  medical  testimony)  such  as  to 
make  it  virtually  impossible  to  have  inflicted  them  upon  a 
person  in  an  upright  posture? 

11.  Mr.  Brown's  theory  requires  that  John  Morse  was  a 
solid  friend  and  advocate  for  Lizzie,  and  that  Hiram 
Harrington  was  kindly  enough  disposed  toward  both  Lizzie 
and  Andrew  to  offer  his  shop  as  a  rendezvous  that  morning. 
How  then  did  it  come  that  all  other  investigators  of  the  case 
(including  Victoria  Lincoln,  who  claimed  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  Fall  River  inside  gossip)  have  concluded  tliat  Lizzie 
hated  Morse  and  that  both  Lizzie  and  Andrew  hated 
Harrington?  (For  that  matter,  if  the  Bill /Andrew  Borden 
relationship  were  as  well  known  as  Brown  claims,  how  did 
Lincoln  come  to  be  ignorant  of  it?) 

12.  Brown  makes  a  big  deal  (as  did  Lincoln)  of  the  parcel 
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During  the  first  week  of  August,  the  101st  anniversary  of  the 
murders  of  Andrew  and  Abby  Borden,  Lazarus  Press  will  pub- 
lish Lizzie!,  a  dark-humored  play  by  Owen  J.  Haskell. 

Approximately  400  mystery /crime  booksellers  in  43  states  will  receive 
Prepublication  Order  Forms.  These  booksellers  are  expected  to  order  heavily 
for  their  own  collections,  and  for  their  customers. 

A  valuable  Mystery  Bookseller  Directory,  listing  many  of  these  sellers  of 
crime  literature  will  be  published  within  the  pages  of  every  copy  of  Lizzie! 
Use  the  Mystery  Bookseller  Directory  to  locate  Lizzie  Borden  items  for  your 
own  collection! 

The  entire  First  Edition  of  Lizzie!  is  expected  to  sell  out  in  PRE-PUBLICA- 
TION ORDERS!  DON'T  BE  LEFT  OUT!  RESERVE  YOUR  COPY  NOW! 

Lazarus  Press  is  pleased  to  offer  readers  of  The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly 
the  following  editions  ot Lizzie!  at  prices  retlecting  a  20%  discount: 

•  TRADE  EDITION  (Only  1,893  copies)  —  $18.93 

•  LIMITED/SIGNED/SLIPCASED/NUMBERED  EDITION 
(Only  150  numbered  copies)  —  $48.00 

Lazarus  Press  will  also  publish  26  LIMITED/SIGNED/SLIPCASED 
copies  (Lettered  A  to  Z)  for  presentation  purposes.  No  more  than  16  of 
these  will  be  available  to  serious  Lizzie  Borden  collectors  at  $100.00  per 
copy.  Sorry,  no  discount  on  these. 

Please  specify  which  edition  (TRADE,  NUMBERED,  or  LETTERED)  and 
quantity  with  your  check  or  money  order,  including: 

•  Shipping  &  Handling  —  $2.50,  first  book.  50  cents  each  additional  book. 
•//«Mra/ice— 75cents(upto$50),$1.60($51to$100),$2.40($101to$200). 
On  orders  over  $200,  Lazarus  Press  will  pay  insurance  charges! 

•  RI  Residents:  please  add  7%  sales  tax. 

SEND  ORDERS  TO:       LAZARUS  PRESS 

BOX  311 

71  HOPE  STREET 
PROVIDENCE,  RI  02906 

Please  make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  "Lazarus  Press.  " 
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Andrew  was  seen  carrying  home  on  August  4,  and  which 
was  then  never  discovered  in  the  house.  He  assumes  in  the 
end  that  it  was  some  set  of  deeds  or  papers  that  bore  on  the 
interview  with  Bill.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  do  up  these 
papers  into  a  wrapped  rectangular  parcel? 

13.  Soon  after  the  murders  were  discovered,  the  police 
were  scouring  the  roads  outside  of  Fall  River,  looking  for  a 
homicidal  maniac  with  a  bloody  hatchet.  According  to  Brown, 
Bill  Borden  fit  this  description  to  a  "T."  How  did  Borden  and 
Bassett  successfully  escape  the  dragnet?  (This  was  far  too 
soon  for  any  police  coverup /conspiracy  to  have  been  placed 
into  motion.) 

14.  Bridget  Sullivan  had  lived  nearly  three  years  in  the 
Borden  household.  Hearing  a  laugh  on  the  stairs  behind  her, 
how  could  she  possibly  mistake  it  for  Lizzie  if  it  had  actually 
come  from  a  strange  man? 

15.  According  to  Mr.  Brown,  Andrew's  will,  which  was 
suppressed  by  the  conspiracy,  left  some  money  to  Emma, 
Lizzie,  and  Bill,  but  also  made  a  number  of  charitable  be- 
quests. Exactly  when,  where,  and  how  did  Andrew  suddenly 
become  infected  with  philanthropy? 

Mr.  Brown,  in  his  letter  to  the  Quarterly,  challenged  me  to 
provide  him  with  10  questions.  I  hope  he  doesn't  mind  a  few 
extra. 


•  Dr.  HOWARD  BRODY,  M.D.  is  a  professor  of  family  practice  at 
Michigar)  State  University  in  East  Lansing  and  has  camfutly  studied 
the  Borden  case  for  some  years.  This  review  was  written  in  response 
to  a  letterfeaturedin  the  last  issue  offhe  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly  from 
author  Arnold  R.  Brown,  challenaing  Mr.  Brody  to  find  flaws  in  his 
book,  Lizzie  Borden:  The  Legend,  the  Truth,  the  Final  Chapter.  Dr. 
Brody  reviewed  David  Kent's  tor\y  Whacks:  New  Evidence  in  the  Life 
and  Legend  of  Lizzie  Borden  in  our  January,  1993  issue. 
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By  Edwin  H.  Porter                     plus  postage  2.00 
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Coming  Soon... 

Here's  what  we  have  planned 
for  upcoming  issues  of  The 
Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly: 

•  A  report  from  Ed  Thibault 
on  some  common  fallacies  in 
the  Borden  case,  including  the 
controversial  temperature  that 
day  in  Fall  River. 

•  More  reviews  and  previews 
of  all  the  latest,  including  the 
long-awaited  Proceedings  — 
The  Lizzie  Borden 
Conference,  Stephen  Ronan's 
audio  reading  of  Our  Lady  of 
Fall  River,  and  Lizzie,  or 
Better  an  Outlaw,  a  new 
comic  play  from  Terry 
Maloney. 

•  "Lizzie  Borden  Took  An 
Axe,''  an  eerie  short  story  from 
Robert  Bloch,  author  of 
Psycho  and  The  Night  of  the 
Ripper. 

...and  much,  much  more. 


Questions...  Answer 
The  drug  store  where  Lizzie  is  alleged  to  have  tried 
to  purchase  "ten  cents  worth  of  Prussic  acid"  was 
called  Smith's  Drug  Store  and  was  once  at  the 
corner  of  South  Main  and  Columbia  Streets. 


Answer  Key  to  our  April  Word  Search 
TRIAL  WITNESSES 


Don't  get  caught  out  in  the  barn  looking  for  sinl(ers! 
Subscribe  now  to  make  sure  you  get  the  next  exciting  issue  of 


The 

Lizzie  Borden 
q  uarteri.y 


You'll  get  the  most  up-to-date,  exclusive  news  on  ongoing  re- 
search, newly-published  boolcs,  dramatic  renderings  and  expert 
opinion  on  the  elusive  Borden  case ... 

...  PLL/S/ regular  updates  from  fellow  "Borden  buffs"  from  around 
the  world. 

Just  clip  or  photocopy  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  along  with 
your  check  or  money  order  to  ensure  that  the  next  edition  is 
delivered  to  you  "hot  off  the  pressesl" 


I        I  One  year  (4  issues)  —  $8        \ |  Two  years  (8  issues)  —  $14 

Name 

Address 

City  /  State  /  Zip 

Mail  to: 


The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly 

P.O.  Box  1823 

Fall  River,  MA  02722 

Please  make  all  checks  payable  to  "BCC  Lizzie  Borden  Conference.' 

I I 

July,  1993  •  11 


Coining  August,  1993... 


Proceedings  —  Lizzie  Borden 
Conference  (August  3-5^  1992) 

Edited  by  Jules  R.  Ryckebusch 


At  last,  the  long-awaited  collection  of  papers  presented  during  Bristol  Community  College's  The 
Legend  100  Years  After  the  Crime  —  A  Conference  on  the  Lizzie  Borden  Case  in  August,  1992  will  be 
published  in  a  beautiful  clothbound  collectors* edition,  compiled  and  edited  by  conference  chairman 
and  BCC  English  professor  Jules  R.  Ryckebusch  and  published  by  Robert  A.  Flynn*s  King  Philip 
Publishing  Company ...  just  in  time  to  commemorate  the  first  anniversary  of  the  conference  and  the 
101st  observance  of  the  murders  which  inspired  it. 

The  first  edition  of  this  coveted  volume  will  be  available  via  advanced  subscription  order  and  will  be 
shipped  immediately  upon  publication  in  August,  1993. 


To  order  your  copy,  simply  clip  or  photocopy  the  order    [~^,  , 

form  at  the  right  and  send  it  along  with  a  check  or  money  ^  ^®  ^®" 

order  for  $26.13  per  book  (price  includes  shipping,  han- 
dling and  applicable  sales  tax)  to: 


book(s)    X  $26.13    (Includes  all  tax 


BCC  Bookstore 

Bristol  Community  College 

777  Elsbree  Street 

Fall  River,  MA  02720 

Please  make  check  payable  to  "BCC  Bookstore. 


and  shipping  charges)    =  TOTAL  ENCLOSED  $_ 


Neune 


Address 


City_ 


State 


Zip. 


Please  make  all  checks  payable  to  "BCC  Bookstore." 


The 

Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly 

Bristol  Community  College 
777  Elsbree  Street 
FaU  River,  MA  02720 


0901 


/    71^ 


The 

LIZZIE  BORDEN 
QUARTERLY 


Volume  I,  Number  4 


$2.50 


L^^  1  Ol^fe)ber,  1993 


I     ,         A^-##-     5       i^-     -  w~     ft  —University  QLJ^as|acbusetts 

John  Giffin  s  Riotous  Fall  Rivevf^mes 


By  Jules  R.  Ryckebusch 


COLUMBUS  —  In  late  August  I  was  invited  to  Columbus, 
Ohio  to  give  a  lecture  on  Lizzie  Borden  and  the  latest  research 
on  the  case.  I  stayed  with  John  Giffin  and  his  charming  wife, 
Victoria  Uris.  They  both  teach  and  dance  at  the  Ohio  State 
University.  Vicki  has  danced  with  Nureyev  and  Baryshnikov, 
but  more  interesting  to  Borden  students  may  be  the  fact  that 
John  also  danced  with  Agnes  de  Mille's  Heritage  Dance 
Theater. 

They  are  both  serious  students  of  the  Borden  legend;  very 
serious  students. 

See  "Follies,"  page  10 

LEFT:  The  cast  ofThe  Fall  River  Follies  includes  (I.  to  r.)  feanine 
Thompson  (Bridget),  Susan  Hadley  (Emma),  Michael  Milligan 
(Rev.  Buck),  Frances  Craig  (Mrs.  Churchill),  TedAmore  (Dr.  Bowen), 
Victoria  Uris  (Lizzie),  Tom  O'Connor  (Mr.  Jennings);  IN  FRONT: 
Janet  Parrott  (Mrs.  Borden),  and  Rob  Behrens  (Kir.  Borden,  not 
pictured). 


A  Look  Back 

"Reflections  on  a  Hatchet  Head 


33 


By  Dennis  Bass 


FALL  RIVER — On  August  4, 1892,  the 
world  shook  from  the  detonation  of  the 
first  nuclear  family.  By  noon  on  a  swel- 
tering day  in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts, 
Andrew  and  Abby  Borden  lay  butch- 
ered with  29  hatcnet  wounds,  each  of 
which  would  have  been  fatal. 

It  was  assumed  that  a  "mad  ma- 
niac" had  done  it,  but  the  police  ar- 
rested a  32-year-old  Sunday  school 
teacher,  the  couple's  daughter  Lizzie. 
In  spite  of  overwhelming  evidence  con- 
cerning Lizzie's  motive  and  exclusive 
opportunity,  the  jury  found  her  inno- 
cent. Women's  groups  cheered  the  ver- 
dict, knowing  a  female  was  incapable 
of  such  base  behavior.  Victorian 
America  could  rest  assured  that  women 
were  women  and  madmen  were  men. 

The  murderer  was  never  found,  but 
interesthas  never  died.  Raymond  Chan- 


dler, Alexander  Woollcott,  Agnes  de 
Mille  and  Gertrude  Stein  have  studied 
the  case  through  the  years,  and  last 
year  500  people  gathered  at  Bristol 
Community  College  in  Fall  River  to 
keep  the  tradition  alive. 

''The  Legend  100  Years  After  the 
Crime  —  A  Conference  on  the  Lizzie 
Borden  Case"  brought  experts  and  fans 
f  romall  over  the  United  States,  Canada, 
England,  Scotland  and  Australia  (and 
centennial  sweatshirt  orders  from  Ja- 
pan). From  August  3-5  they  steeped 
themselves  in  movies,  plays,  operas, 
videos  and  a  partial  reenactment  of  the 
trial,  and  made  their  pilgrimage  to  the 
murder  house  and  the  Borden  family 
graves. 

Most  of  each  day  was  devoted  to  the 
40  papers  delivered  by  doctors,  psy- 
chiatrists, jurists,  poets  and  reporters. 
Did  Lizziedo  it?  If  not,  who?  And  why? 

Lizzie  did  it.  The  maid  did  it.  A 


Portugueselaborerdid  it.  Lizzie's  uncle 
did  it.  Lizzie's  illegitimate  half-brother 
did  it.  On  only  one  pointdid  theexperts 
agree  —  it  wasn't  suicide. 

According  to  a  poll  taken  at  the  con- 
ference, over  two-thirds  of  the  respon- 

See  "Hatchet,"  page  8 


Inside 


•  Weather  Report: 
Heatwave  or  hoax? 


•  Whodunnit?  Different 
theories  on  the  case 


page  2 


page  5 


•  Local  Lizzie  Happenings 


page  6 


"It  Ain't  Necessarily  So" 


That  Sticky  Weather  Issue 


By  Edward  Thibault 


In  the  past  one  hundred  years  since  the  infamous  Borden  murders,  a  number  of 
books  and  hundreds  of  articles  have  been  written  on  the  subject.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  many  of  these  publications  have  various  degrees  of  false  statements.  It  is  also 
my  opinion  that  the  greatest  of  these  fallacies  is  in  regards  to  the  weather  conditions 
of  August  4, 1982. 

"The  beginning  of  another  scorching  day." 

"The  dog  days  of  summer." 

"The  day  began  showing  signs  of  it  being  another  sultry  one." 

"The  area  had  been  under  a  heat  wave  for  two  weeks." 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  references  made  by  writers  to  that  August  day. 
The  documented  testimony  of  some  people  and  the  actions  and  behavior  of  others 
do  little  to  reinforce  these  statements.  Tnerefore,  I  say:  "It  ain't  necessarily  so." 

My  quest  for  the  truth  led  me  to  scan  hundreds  or  newspaper  articles,  as  well 
as  the  inquest  and  trial  transcripts.  My  news  articles  made  no  references  to  the 
weather.  The  inquest,  however,  gave  some  hints  of  weather  conditions. 

When  Lizzie  was  questioned  about  her  alleged  visit  to  the  barn,  she  was  asked 
if  it  was  hot  in  the  loft.  She  replied:  "Very  hot."  Later,  when  Hosea  Knowlton  tried 
to  clarify  Lizzie's  whereabouts  in  the  bam,  he  made  this  statement:  "Going  upstairs 
into  the  hottest  place  in  the  bam,  in  the  rear  of  the  bam,  the  hottest  place. 

Then  I  founa  Officer  Medley's  testimony  of  his  visit  to  the  barn.  When  he  is 
asked  if  he  had  noticed  the  temperature  in  the  loft  of  the  bam,  he  replied:  "I  know 
it  was  hot,  that  is  all,  very  hot.  You  know  it  was  a  hot  day." 

I  found  contradictions  to  these  statements  in  the  trial  testimony  of  Thomas 
Barlow.  He  was  the  "Me"  of  the  "Me  and  Brownie"  pair.  These  boys  testified  to 
have  entered  and  searched  the  bam  before  Office  Medley.  His  testimony  as  to  the 
temperature  in  the  barn  was:  "It  was  cooler  in  the  barn  than  it  was  outdoors."  He 
also  answered  "Yes,  sir"  to  all  of  the  following  questions: 

"It  was  cooler  in  the  barn  loft  than  anywhere  else?" 

"It  was  a  cool  place?" 

"The  bam  loft  was  cooler  than  any  place  you  found  that  day?" 

"A  nice,  comfortable,  cool  place?' 

In  Lizzie's  inquest  testimony  I  found  a  statement  made  by  her  to  Bridget 
Sullivan.  She  instructed  Bridget  to  be  sure  to  close  the  shades  when  she  (Bridget) 
finished  washing  the  inside  windows  because  "the  sun  is  hot."  I  consider  this  an 
ambiguous  statement.  One  can  sense  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  mid-winter  while  the 
outdoor  weather  conditions  can  be  less  favorable. 

Andrew  Borden,  upon  arriving  home  that  August  4  morning,  performs  a  rather 
strange  act.  His  down  street  activities  were  cut  short  that  morning.  He  may  not 
have  fully  recovered  from  his  nausea  attack  the  night  before,  or  possibly  he  was 
felling  the  effects  of  the  alleged  heat  of  the  day.  Immediately  upon  entering  the 
house,  however,  he  removed  his  Prince  Albert  jacket  and  put  on  a  cardigan 
sweater.  I  will  accept  that  he  was  a  man  of  age,  but  if  he  were  experiencing  the  ill 
feelings  of  the  heat,  why  did  he  need  a  sweater?  If  he  were  affected  by  theheat,  it 
seems  to  me  he  would  have  wanted  to  attempt  to  make  himself  cooler,  not  warmer. 

Along  with  this  strange  behavior  is  the  statement  made  by  Lizzie  while  aiding 
to  her  famer's  comfort  as  ne  prepared  to  lie  down  on  the  sofa.  After  lying  down,  he 
is  asked  by  Lizzie  if  he  wanted  the  window  left  the  way  it  was  (open)  or  if  he  felt 
a  draft?"  Where  did  this  draft  come  from  if  it  were  a  hot  and  humid  day? 

Edwin  Porter,  a  reporter  for  the  Fall  River  Daily  Globe,  covered  the  murders  for 
his  newspaper  almost  from  the  very  first  minute.  Ayear  later  he  reported  the  daily 
proceedings  of  the  trial  for  The  Globe.  Porter  holds  the  honor  of  being  the  very  first 
to  write  a  hill-length  book  on  the  subject.  His  book.  The  Fall  River  Tragedy,  makes 
only  one  reference  to  the  weather:  "People  stood  for  hours  in  the  hot  sunshine  of 
an  exceptional  warm  mid-summer  day.  Here,  again,  reference  is  made  to  the  sun 
being  hot  and  day  warm. 

All  these  testimonies  and  references  led  me  to  try  to  find  a  definitive  answer  to 
the  weather  conditions  of  August  4,  1892.  My  first  step  was  to  locate  official 
weather  documents  for  that  time  period.  As  of  this  writing,  I  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  locating  these  documents  and  therefore  had  to  rely  on  local  newspaper 
almanacs  for  my  information.  Following  is  a  summary  of  my  findings. 
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The 
Editar^s 


I've  been  reflecting  recently  on  how 
people  out  there  who  are  not  ordained 
"Borden  buffs"  react  to  the  thought  that 
people  of  our  ilk  are  still  fussing  over  a 
century-old  crime  as  if  it  involved  the  mur- 
der of  a  family  member.  You  know,  maybe 
we  all  are  a  little  off -kilter.  But  that  doesn't 
discourage  me  one  bit ...  and  I'm  sure  you 
think  the  same  yourself. 

Although  throughout  the  year  we  seem 
to  be  in  the  minority,  I  think  October's 
fresh-fallen  leaves  and  the  promise  of  an 
upcoming  holiday  that  encourages  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  darker  side  of  die  human 
psyche  should  give  a  boost  to  our  little  cult. 

After  all,  the  image  of  an  axe-wielding 
woman  (or  man,  to  be  fair  to  those  who  hold 
different  theories  as  to  who  dealt  the  lethal 
40  whacks)  would  fit  right  in  alongside  the 
squinting  face  of  a  hooked-nose  witch  or 
the  grinning  gape  of  Count  Dracula. 

I'm  not  suggesting  that  we  manufacture 
Lizzie  Borden  Halloween  costumes,  mind 
you  —  all  for  the  low,  low  price  of  $24.95!  — 


but  I  think  Halloween  is  one  of  those  holi- 
days that  can  give  pause  to  the  fringe  ele- 
ments of  our  daily  humdrimi  lives  that  we 
don't  like  to  admit. 

Not  unlike  the  diversion  of  chasing  an- 
swers to  a  seemingly-insoluble  murder  case. 

Admittedly,  all  the  greatest  psychologi- 
cal minds  have  already  mapped  out  our 
natural  interest  in  the  macabre.  For  years 
film  directors  and  authors  have  reaped  the 
profits  from  that  same  instinct  which  causes 
us  to  slow  down  to  witness  a  particularly 
grisly  accident  along  the  shoulder  of  the 
highway. 

We've  all  had  those  moments  of  pure 
self-induced  fright  when  alone  at  home. 
Our  mind  plays  tricks  on  us  and  we  hear 
someone  walking  in  the  hall  ...  or  sense 
someone  staring  at  us  from  behind  the  cur- 
tains. 

In  many  ways  we  want  to  be  scared. 

Does  that  make  us  odd?  I  don't  think  so. 

Besides,  it's  refreshing  to  know  that  we 
are,  as  legion,  slowly  making  our  voices 
heard.  "Lizziemania,"  if  you  will,  is  creep- 
ing across  the  country,  slowly  but  surely. 

Lizzie's  name  is  far  from  enigmatic 
among  true  crime  aficionados.  And  the  re- 
cent examinations  via  last  year's  conference 
and  the  continuing  onslaught  of  literary 
and  dramatic  material  on  the  subject  keep  it 
very  much  alive  and  well. 

A  special  word  of  thanks  in  this  task  to 
Janet  A.  Rudolph  for  including  mention  of 


the  LBQ  in  both  the  Mystery  Readers  Journal 
and  her  "Murderous  Affairs"  column  in  the 
forthcoming  winter  issue  of  The  Armchair 
Detective.  Her  assistance  has  brought  us  an 
increased  number  of  national  subscribers 
which  are  much-appreciated.  Those  inter- 
ested in  subscribing  to  her  fine  quarterly 
magazine  and  becoming  members  of  Mys- 
tery Readers  International  can  send  $22.50 
to  MRI,  P.O.  Box  8116,  Berkeley,  CA  94707. 

And  there  is  no  clearer  sign  that  some- 
thing has  become  a  staple  of  American  cul- 
ture than  when  it  is  referenced  on  that  gauge 
of  modem-day  family  life,  "The  Simpsons." 

Yes,  as  I  sat  watching  a  recent  episode 
which  essentially  was  a  spoof  of  Martin 
Scorsese's  Cape  Fear,  I  was  stunned  when 
Bart's  teacher  leaned  over  the  fear-stricken 
lad  and  threatened  to  make  him  her  murder 
victim  in  the  school's  new  production  of 
"Lizzie  Borden! "  There  by  the  teacher's  desk 
stood  the  stereotypical  "smartest  boy  Ln  the 
class"  wearing  a  wig  and  swinging  a  hatchet. 

"Forty  whacks  with  a  wet  noodle,  Bart!" 
he  bellowed. 

See!  We  aren't  alone  after  all. 

We'll  meet  again  in  January  as  we  kick 
off  our  second  year  of  The  Quarterly. 


From  the  Publisher's  Desk,., 


Mr.  Arnold  R.  Brown,  author  of 
Lizzie  Borden:  The  Legend,  the  Truth, 
the  Final  Chapter,  has  responded  to 
Dr.  Howard  Brody's  review  of  his 
book  which  appeared  in  the  July, 
1993  issue  of  the  LBQ. 

Mr.  Brown's  statement  is  26 
pages  long.  And  while  it  has  more 
than  a  fair  share  of  the  vituperation, 
intentional  misspelling,  anger  and 
cant  that  keeps  his  letters  from  be- 
ing published  in  the  local  press, 
there  is  a  far  more  serious  issue  that 
has  me  withhold  publication  for 
now. 

Mr.  Brown  answers  Dr.  Brody 
with  "new  evidence"  that  only  he 
seems  to  have.  He  claims  this  new 
material  will  appear  in  his  forth- 
coming book.  The  Trial  of  Billie 
Borden.  Until  Mr.  Brown  produces 
what  he  says  he  has  in  verifiable 
copy,  he  cannot  expect  the  LBQ  to 
go  along  with  what  may  well  be  a 
literary  hoax.  He  says  he  has  the 
following: 


1.  "Fresh  information  gathered 
from  letters  that  have  surfaced, 
along  with  articles,  dusty  court 
records,  photographs  and  other 
material  relating  to  the  Borden 
murders." 

2.  "Billie's  mother,  Phebe 
Hathaway,  soon  after  Billie's  birth, 
declared  Andrew  the  boy's  father. 
Her  legal  husband.  Deacon  Charles 
L.  Borden,  issued  a  legal  (140  years 
ago)  declaration  of  bastardy  that  so 
states  that  as  fact." 

3.  "Andrew  Borden's  Last  Will 
and  Testament." 

Mr.  Brown  gets  quite  specific 
about  the  latter.  "The  remainder  of 
Andrew's  estate  would  be  used  to 
build  and  staff  an  Old  Ladies  Home 
that  would  be  named  'The  Andrew 
J.  Borden  Congregational  Home  for 
Ladies.'" 

The  principal  criticism  of  Mr. 
Brown's  first  book  has  always  been 
that  he  could  not  substantiate  the 
birth  of  a  bastard  son  of  Andrew  J. 


Borden.  He  now  claims  he  has 
records  that  indicate  a  William  S. 
Borden  had  two  death  certificates: 
one  issued  in  Taunton,  MA  for  April 
16, 190 1,  and  one  issued  in  Fall  River 
for  April  17, 1901. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  has 
records  indicating  William  S. 
Borden  was  buried  in  three  sepa- 
rate graves  in  the  very  cemetery 
that  the  "(Old  Colony)  Historical 
Society  claims  does  not  exist."  The 
frequency  of  this  man's  death  and 
burial  still  does  not  connect  him 
with  Lizzie's  father. 

As  a  novel.  The  Final  Chapter  is  a 
good  read.  As  history,  it  lacks  veri- 
fication. Now  Mr.  Brown  claims  to 
have  materials  that  students  of  the 
case  have  never  known  to  exist. 

Just  as  his  Final  Clmpter  will  not 
be  that,  the  time  has  come  for  Arnold 
Brown  to  honestly  present  what  he 
claims  he  has  or  admit  he  is  a  writer 
of  fiction. 

Jules  R.  Ryckehusch, 
Publisher 
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The  Ballet  Connection 


Lizzie  Borden  IVIeets  Agnes  de  l\/lille 


By  Maynard  F.  Bertolet 


MERIONSTATION,PA— Whatcould 
possibly  be  the  connection,  you  might 
ask,  between  an  1892  unsolved  crime 
and  a  classical  ballet  performed  for  the 
first  time  more  than  55  years  later?  The 
answer,  of  course,  is  Fall  River  Legend. 
The  strange  staying  qualities  of  the 
Borden  axe  murders  appear  to  have 
been  woven  into  almost  every  walk  of 
life. 

As  a  young  man,  Edward  Sheldon 
had  been  full  to  the  brim  with  life  and 
vitality.  So  much  so  that  by  the  age  of 
21  his  plaV/  Salvation  Nell,  was  a  Broad- 
way hit.  The  most  daring  play  New 
Yorkhaseverseen,"  wrotecritic  Ashton 
Stevens.  Sadly,  while  still  in  his  30's,  he 
was  struck  with  crippling  arthritis  and 
by  his  mid-40's  was  confined  to  bed. 

This,  however,  did  not  deter  him 
from  remaining  a  continuing  creative 
force.  Many  famous  people  came  to  his 
bedside  for  advise  and  direction. 
Among  them  were  Otis  Skinner,  Helen 
Hayes,  Katherine  Cornell,  Alexander 
Woollcott,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
one  Edmund  Lester  Pearson.  Sheldon 
had  been  a  friend  of  Agnes  de  Mille's 
mother,  and  it  was  in  that  guise  that 
the  35-year-old  Agnes  de  Mule  would 
visit. 

During  one  such  night,  while  dis- 
cussing the  ballet  and  seemingly  with 
premeditation,  Edward  Sheldon  said, 
'Your  next  ballet  must  be  about  Lizzie 
Borden."  Then  followed  the  first  tell- 
ing of  the  tale  to  Ms.  de  Mille. 

For  whatever  subliminal  reason,  Ms. 
de  Mille  could  not  let  the  matter  rest. 
At  Sheldon's  direction  she  read  Trial  of 


Lizzie  Borden  by  Edmund  Pearson.  Af- 
ter announcing  her  intention  to  create 
a  ballet  focusing  on  the  Borden  trag- 
edy, some  old  familiar  names  to  read- 
ers of  this  journal  corresponded  with 
her.  These  included  Victoria  Lincoln, 
not  yet  authoress  of  y4  Private  Disgrace, 
and  Attorney  Joseph  Welch,  of  the 
McCarthy  hearings  fame,  but  who  will 
forever  be  remenioered  as  the  inspira- 
tion behind  the  Tilden-Thurber  Com- 
pany story. 

Agnes  also  became  quite  close  to 
Ms.  Eva  Kelly  Betz,  wnose  parents 
lived  next  door  to  the  Bordens  and 
employed  the  first  "Kelly  girl."  In  ad- 
dihon,  she  established  a  lasting  rap- 
port with  Ms.  Sylvia  Knowlton  Lewis, 
the  daughter  of  Lizzie's  prosecuting 
attorney. 

Ms.  de  Mille  looked  to  Joseph  Welch 
as  her  most  trusted  authority  and  de- 

?end  on  him  to  guide  her  thoughts, 
ogether  they  visited  Fall  River  and 
were  given  the  open-door  treatment. 
This  background  oecame  the  founda- 
tion for  her  projection  of  the  criminal 
events  into  the  classical  ballet  form. 
Due  to  many  hurdles,  however,  it  was 
not  until  the  night  of  April  22,  1948 
that  the  world  first  saw  the  brilliant 
choreography  work  of  Ms.  Agnes  de 
Mille  and  neard  the  music  of  Morton 
Gould.  Interestingly  enough,  in  that 
first  night's  audience  were  Ms.  Kelly, 
her  daughter  Eva,  and  strange  as  it 
seems,  another  future  Borden  case 
book  writer:  Edward  D.  Radin. 

The  music  itself  has  never  been  con- 
sidered great,  but  its  staying  power 
has  proved  enduring.  The  structure  of 
the  music  is  seventeen  short  musical 


Readers'  Deliberations 

To  the  Editor: 

On  page  four  of  the  last  quarterly  (July,  1993),  an  inquiry  was  made  about  Bridget 
Sullivan.  Bridget  Sullivan  was  the  daughter  of  Eugene  Sullivan  and  Margret  Leary.  She 
never  knew  when  her  birthday  wa  s.  Seeing  on  August  4, 1 892  Bridget  wore  a  dark  bl  ue  dress 
in  the  morning  and  a  light  blue  in  the  afternoon,  maybe  her  favorite  color  was  blue  also. 

Her  last  known  address  was  112  Woolman  Street  in  Butte,  Montana.  In  her  later  years 
she  went  blind  and  died  with  chronic  myocarditis,  the  same  cause  of  death  that  Lizzie 
Borden  died  from. 

I  hof)e  this  information  will  be  helpful  to  those  who  have  an  interest  in  Bridget  Sullivan. 

Judy  P.  Curry 
Salem,  NH 

•  This  section  is  devoted  to  your  comments,  questions,  concerns,  and  ideas. 
Simply  address  correspondence  to  The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly, P.O.Box  1823, 
Fall  River,  MA  02722.  All  Letters  to  the  Editor  must  include  the  author's  name, 
address  and  phone  number  for  verification. 
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thoughts  embroidered  into  a  ballet  fab- 
ric. Fall  River  Legend  begins  with  a  Pro- 
lo^e  and  ends,  appropriately  enough, 
with  an  Epilogue.  In  tier  book,  Lizzie 
Borden:  A  Dance  of  Death,  as  well  as  in 
private  and  public  discussion,  Ms.  de 
Mille  made  no  bones  about  her  belief 
that  Lizzie  Andrew  Borden  was  guilty 
as  charged.  She  took  revenge  over  his- 
tory by  not  only  having  her  found  ^ilty 
in  the  ballet,  but  also  hanging  her  in  the 
Epilogue.  Psychological  themes  domi- 
nate. 

Now,  let's  look  at  the  varied  record- 
ing history  of  the  music.  It  first  saw  the 
lieht  of  day  in  a  1950  Columbia  LP  (ML 
4616),  sharing  billing  with  Cakewalk,  a 
ballet  from  the  music  of  Moreau 
Gottschalk.  Only  seven  pieces  of  Fall 
River  Legend  were  included  in  this  first 
reading.  Be  that  as  it  rnay,  Columbia 
ably  respondingby  providing  a  world- 
class  conductor,  Dimitri  Mitropoulos 
from  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  This  ver- 
sion came  to  be  well-regarded  musi- 
cally and  was  later  remastered  and  re- 
leased in  1978  on  New  World  Records 
(NW  253). 

During  the  mid-1950's,  the  flower 
period  of  the  early  LP,  Capitol  pro- 
duced its  own  version  (P-8320)  with 
magnificent  art  work.  Legend  received 
top  billing  over  Leonard  Bernstein's 
Facsimile.  The  Ballet  Theater  Orchestra 
was  conducted  by  Joseph  Levine. 

The  work  saw  its  first  stereo  record- 
ing in  1961.  RCA  issued  an  album  titled 
Compositions  of  Morton  Gould  (LSC- 
2532).  Fall  River  Legend  is  g^ven  top 
billing  over  Interplay  and  Latin-Ameri- 
can Symphonette  in  this  version,  with 
Gould  himself  conducting.  Although 
this  contains  little  more  tnan  half  tne 
complete  score,  this  performance  re- 
mains my  personal  favorite. 

Finally,  in  1990  Fall  River  Legend  was 
recorded  in  its  entirety  by  Albany 
Records  (TROY035).  This  updated  sonic 
version  is  complete,  well-recorded,  and 
technically  proficient,  if  not  lackingjust 
a  little  lustre  from  the  past  —  so  amply 
provided  on  the  LP  format.  However, 
it  does  contain  a  great  bonus  that  will 
appeal  to  every  Borden  collector  — 
there  is  a  26  minute  conversation  be- 
tween Agnes  de  Mille  and  Morton 
Gould  recorded  on  October  24, 1990  in 
Ms.  de  Mille's  New  York  apartment. 
She  leaves  no  doubt  whatsoever  that 
the  years  have  not  tempered  her  con- 
viction that  Miss  Lizzie  got  away  with 

See  "Legend,"  page  7 


The  Bibliographic  Borden 


An  Interesting  Batch  of  Theories 


By  Lisa  Zawadzki 


COVENTRY,  RI  —  Hello  again  and 
welcome  to  the  Bibliographic  Borden. 
I've  had  some  lucky  finds  over  the  last 
few  months,  so  I'm  a  happy  little  bibli- 
ographer these  days.  First,  I  found  a 
copy  of  Elizabeth  Jordan's  Three  Rous- 
ing Cheers  in  the  donations  at  the  library 
where  I  work.  (Been  looking  for  it  for- 
ever!) Then,  I  scored  a  copy  of  the  New 
Faces  of  1952  soundtrack  album.  It's  in 
beautiful  shape  and  I  only  paid  ten 
cents  for  it! 

In  any  case,  this  issue  I  thought  I'd 
cover  some  of  the  more  interesting  theo- 
ries that  I've  found  on  the  Borden  case. 
While  most  authors  have  been  content 
to  deal  with  the  more  popular  suspects, 
others  have  been  much  more  imagina- 
tive in  their  speculation.  Lizzie  is,  by 
my  count,  the  most  popular  suspect. 
Bridget  is  a  favorite,  too,  if  not  for  the 
deecf  itself  at  least  for  knowledge  of  it. 
But  there  are  many  others  accused  in 
the  body  of  Borden  literature.  They  are 
all  worth  seeking  out,  if  only  to  marvel 
at  the  diversity  of  people  and  their 
methods. 

•  Powers,  Richard.  "The  Death  of  a 
Massachusetts  Trojan."  The  Chief  of  Po- 
lice. 4  (July- August,  1989):  34-45. 

Dr.  Seabury  Bowen  was  the  mur- 
derer of  the  Bordens!  This  interesting 
article  was  told,  not  surprisingly,  from 
a  police  officer's  point  of  view.  It  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  actions  of 
officers  involved  and  the  progress  of 
their  investigation. 

Dr.  Bowen's  actions  were  closely 
traced  as  well.  His  entrances  and  exits 
from  the  Borden  home  were  examined. 
The  doctor  was  shown  to  have  appeared 


and  left  without  having  been  seen  by 
the  many  witnesses  and  bystanders. 
The  conclusion  was  made  that  he  must 
have  been  inside  the  house  and,  there- 
fore, committed  the  crime.  The  author 
felt  Dr.  Bowen  removed  the  murder 
weapon  in  his  medical  bag. 

Tnis  was  a  thought-provoking  es- 
say; it  did  a  good  job  of  placing  the 
various  witnesses  and  otner  parties 
throughout  the  murder  day.  The  slant- 
ing of  the  piece  towards  the 
investigator's  work  and  its  complica- 
tions was  very  revealing,  as  well  as  a 
nice  change  of  pace. 

•  Patrick,  Q.  "The  Case  for  Lizzie,  or 
a  Theoretical  Reconstruction  of  the 
Borden  Murders."  The  Pocket  Book  of 
True  Crime  Stories.  Anthorty  Boucher 
(editor).  New  York:  Pocket  Books,  Inc., 
1943:  243-266. 

Q.  Patrick  had  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous of  all  the  Borden  theories.  They,  (Q. 
Patrick  was  a  pseudonym  for  two  mys- 
tery writers)  argued  that  it  was  Mr. 
Borden  in  the  grip  of  "male  menopause" 
who  murdered  Mrs.  Borden.  Lizzie  dis- 
covered the  crime  and  confronted  her 
father  with  the  evidence  (the  axe).  Ei- 
ther by  accident  of  in  self  defense,  she 
killed  her  father  with  it.  Lizzie  then 
gave  her  father's  body  a  few  more  ad- 
ditional chops  to  make  both  murders 
appear  to  have  been  done  by  a  crazed 
intruder. 

This  essay  was  very  entertaining  and 
well-written.  It  is  also  hard  to  find, 
appearing  only  in  this  paperback.  As 
far  as  I  know,  it  has  never  been  re- 
printed elsewhere,  but  is  worth  look- 
ing for. 

•  de  la  Torre,  Lillian.  "The  Small 
Shadow."  Ellery  Queen 's  Mystery  Maga- 
zine (August  1992):  115-122. 


Questions...  »3W  iiiiiiiiiiihh 

Who  was  the  only  other  "Borden"  to  have  visited  Lizzie 
after  the  murders? 

(Answer  on  page  11) 


...and  Quotables 

In  the  August  16,  1993  issue  of  The  New  Yorker,  Wyatt 
Cooper,  a  close  friend  of  Dorothy  Parker,  noted  that  the 
well-known  writer  sympathized  with  those  who  were 
found  guilty  of  any  crime.  "If  on  the  other  hand  they 
were  found  not  guilty,  she  was  convinced  of  their  guilt," 
he  said.  "Lizzie  Borden,  having  been  acquitted,  would 
be  forever  guilty  in  Dottie's  eyes." 


Long-time  Borden  fan  de  la  Torre 
presented  her  newest  theory  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  murders.  A  young 
boy  had  been  amusing  himself  by  an- 
noying the  rather  straight-laced  and 
humorless  Borden  family.  He  was  sub- 
sequently caught  inside  the  house  while 
causing  this  mischief.  Panicking,  the 
boy  ended  up  killing  the  elder  Bordens. 
Lizzie  was  felt  to  be  completely  inno- 
cent and  unknowing  of  the  entire  crime. 
Read  it  for  yourself  and  decide. 

•  Sullivan,  Bernard  F.  "Maine 
Woman  Says  Lizzie  Borden  Told  Her 
The  Real  Killer,"  The  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin  (January  13, 1985):  C1-C2. 

I  was  surprised  by  the  results  of  the 
BCC  conference  that  David  Anthony 
was  remembered.  He  only  got  one  vote 
as  the  guilty  party,  but  someone  still 
blames  nim.  In  case  you  were  wonder- 
ing who  he  was,  this  article  explained 
the  theory  behind  his  guilt. 

This  solution  to  the  crime  was  an- 
nounced by  an  elderly  nurse  named 
Ruby  Cameron.  She  claimed  to  have 
cared  for  the  dying  Miss  Lizzie.  On  her 
deathbed  Lizzie  entrusted  this  tale  to 
Ruby,  having  learned  that  Ruby's 
motrier  once  worked  for  the  Anthonys. 

Apparently,  David  Anthony  was 
Lizzie  s  suitor.  Mr.  Borden  would  not 
give  his  permission  for  the  marriage,  so 
David  killed  both  of  Lizzie's  parents. 
Mrs.  Cameron's  mother  got  her  fiance 
to  cart  David  off  into  hicung. 

The  article's  author  went  on  to  out- 
line the  many  holes  in  the  story;  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  information  that 
conflicted  with  the  accepted  facts.  It 
was  a  colorful  theory  anyway,  even  if  it 
tended  to  stray  from  the  truth  a  bit. 

Quite  a  pack  of  theories,  isn't  it? 
Find  them  and  expand  your  Borden 
murder  horizons.  One  of  the  things 
that  I  love  about  this  case  is  that  just 
when  you  think  you've  got  it  all  sorted 
out,  someone  comes  along  with  a  dif- 
ferent slant  on  things  that  makes  you 
question  everything  you  know.  It  can 
arive  you  crazy,  but  that's  what  makes 
the  case  so  fascinating 

1  hope  you  enjoy  these  selections. 
See  you  next  issue. 


•  LISA  ZAWADZKI  has  a  degree  in  Ubrary 
Science  from  the  University  of  Rhode  Island. 
She  resides  in  Coventry,  RI  and  contributed 
a  paper  on  rare  and  obscure  Borden  literary 
works  in  the  Borden  Bibliography  section  of 
BCC's  CenteraiiaiConfermce.  Sfieisa  regu- 
lar contributor  to  The  Lizzie  Borden  Quar- 
terly. 
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Sign  In,  Please 


Borden  Booksigning  Bonanza! 
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Borden  authors  and  experts  were  busy  chatting  up 
their  favorite  subject  and  promoting  copies  of  their 
Lizzie-inspired  works  at  a  Lizzie  Borden  Booksigning 
held  at  the  Barnes  &  Noble  Bookstore  in  North 
Dartmouth,  MA  on  Saturday,  September  4,  and  co- 
sponsored  by  The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly.  Similar 
promotional  events  were  held  at  Bristol  Community 
College  in  Fall  River  and  Baker  Books  in  New  Bedford. 


ABOVE:  Jules  R.  Ryckebusch  signs  copies  o/Proceedings  — The 
Lizzie  Borden  Conference,  a  collection  of  papers  from  the  BCC 
Conference  which  he  compiled  and  edited. 

RIGHT:  Neilson  Caplain,  a  local  Lizzie  buff,  admires  some  items 
being  sold  by  Deborah  Collins  of  The  Fall  River  Historical 
Society. 

BELOW  LEFT:  Jules  Ryckebusch  with  Lizzie  author/ publisher 
Robert  A.  Flynn  at  the  Barnes  &  Noble  booksigning  event. 

BELOW  RIGHT:  Playwright  Ozven  Haskell  personalized  copies 
of  his  play,  Lizzie!,  which  was  recently  published  by  Lazarus 
Press. 

(Photos  by  William  G,  Costa,  LBQ  Staff.) 
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Talking  Chop 

First-Ever  Lizzie  Borden  Expo 


Eager  to  whet  their  appetites  after  last  year's 
successful  Lizzie  Borden  Conference,  area  Borden 
buffs  attended  the  first-ever  "Lizzie  Borden  Expo" 
held  on  August  10, 1993  at  the  Down  Under  Restaurant 
in  Fall  River.  Organizers  selected  the  date  to 
commemorate  Lizzie's  incarceration  in  the  Taunton 
Jail  after  having  been  found  "probably  guilty"  for  the 
murders  of  her  father  and  stepmother.  The  usual 
batch  of  aficionados  and  paraphernalia  was  on  hand 
at  the  event  which  aspires  to  become  an  annual 
tradition  in  the  city. 


ABOVE:  Joseph  and  Lisa  Perreira,  living  historians  from 
Swansea,  MA,  decided  to  don  their  Victorian  garb  for  the 
Lizzie  Borden  Expo. 

RlGHT:)ayChattertonoftheOldColonyRailroadMuseum 
in  Tall  River  did  well  selling  his  unique  "Axe  Me  Where  I'm 
From"  t-shirts  at  the  event. 

BELOW:  A  group  embarks  on  a  tour  of  the  Historic 
Highlands  from  the  Central  Congregational  Church  where 
Lizzie  once  attended  worship  services.  The  tour  was  led  by 
John  Brandt  of  theDown  Under  Restaurantzvhich  is  located 
behind  the  Central  Congregational  Complex. 


(Photos  by  William  G.  Costa,  LBQ  Staff.) 


Legend 

Continued  from  page  4 

murder. 

If  all  this  was  not  enough,  this  year 
an  international  label  released  yet  an- 
other Fall  River  Legend  on  Koch-3-7181. 
James  Sedares  conducts  the  New 
Zealand  Symphony  Orchestra.  Once 
again  it  is  an  abridged  performance 
and  shares  honors  with  Randall 
Thompson's  Symphony  No.  1. 

My  personal  favorite?  Well,  I  do 
believe  that  Morton  Gould  had  magic 
in  his  baton  on  May  10,  1960  when  he 
stepped  on  the  podium  of  New  York 
City's  Manhattan  Center  and  laid  down 
the  tracks  for  the  RCA  Stereo  version. 
Although  containing  little  more  than 
halfof  the  score,  times  past  and  present 
seemed  to  merge  on  that  single  point  in 
time.  1  have  some  good  news  for  tliose 
who  would  like  to  hear  this  edition. 


The  recording  was  digitally  remastered 
in  the  BMG  /RC  A  Studios  in  New  York 
City  and  was  released  on  CD  in  Au- 
gust, 1993  on  BMG  09026-61505-2.  (But 
I  still  prefer  the  non-digitalized  LP  ver- 
sion.) 

There  you  have  it:  one  hundred  and 
one  years  of  Lizzie  Borden  in  ballet. 
Perhaps  on  another  occasion  we  might 
examine  the  opera  dedicated  to  the 
event  and  some  popular  themes.  Re- 
gardless of  conviction,  we  might  possi- 
bly all  agree  that  not  only  did  Miss 
Lizzie  Andrew  Btirden  influence  each 
of  us,  but  also  the  world  at  large  on 
many  different  levels. 


•  MAYNARD  F.  BERTOLET is  the  owner 
and  conservator  of  the  Bertoiet  Archives, 
which  collects  and  catalogs  historical  re- 
cordings. The  establishment  is  located  in 
Merion  Station,  Pennsylvania,  where  Mr. 
Bertoiet  resides  with  his  wife. 
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Hatchet 

Continued  from  page  1 

dents  thought  Lizzie  did  it.  Twenty 
votes  each  went  to  the  usual  suspects. 
And  one  for  Colonel  Mustard,  in  the 
library,  with  a  wrench. 

If  Lizzie  did  it,  why?  Because  her 
rich  father  was  going  to  change  his  will, 
leaving  everything  to  her  hated  step- 
mother. Because  Lizzie  had  temporal 
lobe  epilepsy.  Because  she  didn't  want 
mutton  soup  again.  Because  the  rage  of 
an  incest  survivor  overtook  her. 

From  the  first  morning  on,  you  knew 
you  were  among  friends.  Not  20  or  30 
twisted  sisters  and  brothers,  but  hun- 
dreds of  gentle  souls  celebrating  a  cen- 
tury-old double  homicide.  The  bright, 
high-ceilinged  arts  center  buzzed  with 
continuous  waves  of  Lizzie,  Lizzie, 
Lizzie.  One  man  was  working  out  as- 
trological charts  of  all  the  murder  sus- 
pects. A  woman  wondered  what  if 
Lizzie  and  Jack  the  Ripper  had  chil- 
dren? A  math  teacher  at  the  college 
vowed  to  paint  her  portrait.  And  of 
course  there  were  jokes.  (Lizzie:  "Oh,  I 
haven't  been  out  in  a  fortnight!  Do  you 
think  I  might  go  to  the  dance?"  Maid:  "I 
don't  know.  Go  upstairs  and  axe  your 
parents.") 

No  one  expressed  guilt  at  being  fas- 
cinated by  a  parent-murderer,  and  nei- 
ther did  I.  (My  interest  began  many 
years  ago,  when  my  parents  sent  me  a 
Lizzie  article  from  Modern  Maturity.) 
Studying  Hiroshima  doesn't  mean  you 
hate  the  Japanese. 

A  nighttime  performance  followed 
each  day's  lectures.  Tonight  was  Sharon 
Pollock's  Blood  Relations.  The  actress 
playing  the  Actress-playing-Lizzie 
(don't  ask)  was  spellbinding.  Malevo- 
lent and  victimized  by  turns,  she  could 
have  been  Electra  or  Madame  Lafarge. 

The  11:00  news  broadcast  a  scene 
from  the  play.  It  was  a  dramatization  of 
an  actual  incident:  Andrew  deciding  to 
kill  Lizzie's  pet  pigeons  with  a  hatchet 
so  the  neighborhood  kids  wouldn't  go 
on  stealing  them.  Lizzie's  pleads,  but 
her  father  crashes  the  blade  into  the 
dining  room  table  to  show  how  he'll  do 
it.  She  falls  to  her  knees  and  screams. 

After  the  scene  was  performed  for 
the  camera,  a  newsman  interviewed 
the  actress.  Snapping  to  her  feet  and 
out  of  the  part,  she  was  shy,  wide-eyed 
...  girlish. 

Late  that  night,  I  screamed  in  my 
sleep.  Pigeons  on  the  grass,  alas. 

The  second  day  of  the  conference 
was  August  4.  The  Day.  I  woke  up  to  a 


bracing  blue  sky,  like  a  morning  in 
Philadelphia,  or  Hawaii,  or  Auschwitz. 
Lizzie  woke  up  a  hundred  years  ago 
and  it  was  like  an  oven.  On  the  hottest 
day  of  the  year,  she  arose  to  the  memory 
of  millions  of  charred  hopes  and  point- 
less duties. 

I  got  up  and  went  to  the  bathroom. 
She  used  a  slop  pail.  And  she  had  her 
period.  Her  old  man  the  millionaire 
wouldn't  buy  a  toilet  or  a  bath.  Or  a 
telephone,  so  she  could  call  a  friend 
who  might  convince  her  to  put  off  her 
murderous  disgust  for  yet  another  day. 

I  didn't  eat  breakfast.  There  would 
be  coffee  and  tea  and  three  kinds  of 
Danish  at  the  conference.  Lizzie  didn't 
eat  breakfast  either.  In  the  house  of  the 
second  highest  taxpayer  in  the  region 
(extensive  real  estate  holdings),  An- 
drew Borden's  daughter  couldn't  stom- 
ach mutton  soup  for  the  fifth  straight 
day. 

I  drove  to  the  conference  feeling 
funny.  The  whole  conference  was 
funny.  (Gertrude  Stein:  "Funny  is  here 
used  in  the  double  sense  of  amusing 
and  peculiar.")  I  was  shell-shocked. 
Whack-happy.  Lizzie-dizzy.  A  forbid- 
ding Massachusetts  license  plate  reads 
LETMEBE.  A  Borden  Plumbing  Com- 
pany van  goes  by.  Lizzie,  with  a  pipe,  in 
the  bathroom.  No  bathroom.  Guest 
room  for  Abby.  Gas  station  offers  a 
Valvoline  Splasher.  I  made  brake  bleed- 
ers, in  college,  with  pliers.  Father  in  the 
sitting  room,  on  the  sofa.  Big  billboard 
for  inexpensive  futon  in  memory  of 
Andrew  Borden:  the  Cheapy  Sleepy. 

Hot,  confused,  morbidly  thinking, 
alone,  all  fed  up  and  no  place  to  go, 
Lizzie  put  more  wood  in  the  kitchen 
stove  so  she  could  heat  her  flatirons 
and  press  12  handkerchiefs.  I  went  to 
theair-conditionedartscenter  with  500 
people  from  around  the  world  to  talk 


about  what  she  was  thinking.  I  wished 
we  were  wearing  black  armbands  for 
the  Day.  I  was  still  feeling  funny. 

Outside,  a  lovely  blond  co-ed  stood 
in  the  sun,  looking  down  at  her  confer- 
ence schedule.  It  was  chilling.  At  an- 
other time  and  place  in  Fall  River  she 
might  have  been  home,  never  finishing 
high  school,  hunched  over  an  ironing 
board  with  12  handkerchiefs.  Lizzie 
only  had  time  to  iron  nine. 

At  9:45  am,  a  lecturer  stopped  his 
talk  and  announced,  "Abby  is  being 
murdered  in  the  guest  room."  At  noon, 
when  both  Bordens  had  violently 
passed  away  into  history,  someone  said, 
"Do  you  know  where  your  children 
are?" 

Tonight's  entertainment  was  reen- 
acted  highlights  from  the  1893  trial. 
(Lizzie's  Greatest  Hits?)  They  asked  for 
volunteer  jurors  and  I  was  closest.  Sec- 
ond-closest was  a  woman.  She  was  re- 
jected. There  were  no  women  on  the 
jury.  They  couldn't  even  vote  yet.  I 
tapped  her  on  the  back  and  nyah- 
nyahed  her.  When  she  saw  I  was  kid- 
ding, she  hitched  up  her  jeans  like  a 
cowboy  toughie  and  drawled,  "Maybe 
I  ought  to  grow  myself  a  dick." 

I  entered  the  jury  box.  We  all  looked 
nervous,  under  the  lights  of  a  theatrical 
performance,  under  tihie  eyes  of  500  con- 
ference participants.  Like  the  original 
jurors,  we  felt  on  trial  too.  "Let's  find 
her  guilty,"  someone  said.  "I'd  rather 
die  than  have  my  daughter  kill  me,"  I 
replied. 

The  stage  was  set  like  the  original 
courtroom.  The  three  judges  on  our 
right,  the  attorneys  across  from  us,  the 
witness  box  to  our  immediate  left.  I 
could  have  touched  the  Doctor,  the 
Policeman,  the  Maid,  the  Sister.  Lizzie 
was  there  but  didn't  testify. 

The  doctor  showed  us  the  casts  of 
the  crushed  Borden  skulls.  I  looked 
through  the  holes  in  the  skull  and  saw 
the  mind  of  19tli-century  America.  We 
held  the  Handleless  Hatchet.  No  doubt 
a  woman  could  have  hefted  it.  But  we 
had  to  find  her  not  guilty.  It  was  in  the 
transcript. 

End  of  the  Murder  Day.  I  passed  the 
night  in  dreamless  sleep. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  conference,  I 
woke  up  relaxed.  I  read  the  Fall  River 
Herald  News  and  noticed  an  ad  for  a 
butcher.  Lizzie's  Quality  Meats.  No.  A 
restaurant.  Lizzie's  Quality  Meals.  Driv- 
ing to  the  college,  1  passed  Mutton 
Street.  No.  Hutton  Street. 

1  was  feeling  good.  The  incest  lec- 
tures were  today.  They  came  and  went. 
Patriarchy.  The  conference  ended  with 
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the  world  premiere  of  a  video,  "Lizzie 
Borden:  A  Century  of  Fascination." 
Very  clear  shots  of  Andrew's  unrecog- 
nizable face  and  the  flowered  carpet 
beneath  Abby's  spreading  blood. 

We  exchanged  numbers.  The  lec- 
tures will  be  published  this  year.  A 
Lizzie  Borden  Newsletter  will  keep  us 
together.  I  couldn't  let  go.  I  had  three 
more  stops  to  make. 

Florence  Brigham  is  93  years  old 
and  gives  tours  of  the  Fall  River  His- 
torical Society.  She  saw  Lizzie  Borden, 
who  lived  in  Fall  River  until  her  death 
in  1927.  "Why  does  she  always  wear 
black  and  what  did  she  do?"  young 
Florence  asked  her  parents.  "She  was 
acquitted,"  they  explained. 

She  showed  us  cuttings  of  Andrew's 
white  hair  from  the  autopsy.  And 
Abby's  short  braid,  sliced  off  clean  at 
the  slaughter.  And  the  small,  delicate 
photographs  of  Lizzie,  reproduced  in 
every  grainy,  grisly  book  on  murder.  I 
touched  Lizzie's  ironing  board,  and  the 
lunch  pail  that  served  her  for  10  months 
in  jail  before  the  trial.  At  the  end  of  the 
tour  I  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  woman 
who  had  seen  Lizzie  Borden,  and  I  held 
the  hcind  that  many  years  ago  had  gone 
up  to  her  mouth  when  she  realized 
what  Lizzie  had  really  done. 


I  returned  to  the  scene  of  the  crime. 
The  Borden  house  is  now  a  print  shop. 
I  touched  the  wall.  The  workers  glanced 
at  me  sideways.  It  was  the  Leery  Print- 
ing Company.  No.  Leary.  The  house 
stands  by  itself  now.  The  surrounding 
houses  are  gone,  where  the  neighbors 
had  looked  up  curiously  to  see  the  maid 
running  across  the  street  to  fetch  the 
doctor.  I  saw  the  side  door,  where  Lizzie 
stood  so  strangely  that  a  neighbor  asked 
what  was  wrong.  "Oh,  Mrs.  Churchill," 
said  Lizzie,  "do  come  over.  Someone 
has  killed  Father." 

Last  stop.  Oak  Grove  Cemetery.  A 
Borden-inscribed  obelisk  pierces  the 
blue  sky  (patriarchy  forever),  shadow- 
ing the  small  first-name  gravestones. 
Andrew.  Abby.  Lizbeth.  (She  changed 
her  name  after  the  trial  and  bought  a 
big  house  on  the  Hill,  with  many  bath- 
rooms.) I  placed  a  pebble  on  her  marker, 
like  my  family  does.  I  prayed  I  wouldn't 
sneeze,  because  we  believe  the  soul 
most  easily  leaves  the  body  in  a  cem- 
etery, and  there  was  no  one  to  pull  my 
ear  for  it  to  come  back. 

All  the  graves  are  flat.  You  wouldn't 
know  Andrew  and  Abby  were  buried 
without  their  heads.  They  disappeared 
after  the  autopsies.  A  hundred  years 
later,  a  forensics  expert  at  the  confer- 


ence scanned  the  graves  with  under- 
ground radar.  The  skulls  are  sitting  on 
top  of  the  coffins. 

I'm  driving  home.  I  look  at  my  Lizzie 
centennial  bookmark  from  the  Fall  River 
Historical  Society.  The  black  tassel  is 
wound  up  funny  at  the  end.  Later  I 
realize  it  has  been  braided  like  Abby's 
severed  lock. 

On  the  bookmark  is  a  quote  by 
Lizzie,  taken  down  before  her  trial.  "If 
people  would  only  do  me  justice!  That 
is  all  I  ask." 

They  found  her  innocent.  The  court- 
room cheered.  A  woman  couldn't  have 
done  it.  We  also  found  her  innocent. 
Five  hundred  people  were  silent.  As 
Gertrude  Stein  used  to  say,  "Lizzie,  are 
you  listening?" 


'DENNIS  BASS  is  a  Phitadelphiawriterwho 
presented  'The  Gertrude  Stein/Lizse  Borden 
Connection"  at  BCC's  Centennial  Confer- 
ence last  year,  a  version  of  which  appears  in 
Proceedings:  The  Lizzie  Borden  Confer- 
ence. This  article  first  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember  18 -September  21, 1992issu€of&w 
Philadelphia  City  Paper,  and  is  reproduced 
here  with  the  author's  permission.  Mr.  Bass 
has  also  been  planning  future  lectures  on 
one  of  his  favorite  obsessions  in  and  amund 
the  Philadelphia  area. 
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Weather 
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Fall  River  Daily  Herald 

•  Monday,  August  1  —  8:00  am  -  60  degrees;  12:00  noon 

-  66  degrees;  2:00  pm  -  66  degrees;  HI  -  66  degrees,  LO  -  60 
degrees. 

•  Tuesday,  August  2  —  8:00  am  -  61  degrees;  12:00  noon 

-  66  degrees;  2:00  pm  -  66  degrees;  HI  -  66  degrees,  LO  -  60 
degrees. 

•  Wednesday,  August  3  —  8:00  am  -  66  degrees;  12:00 
noon  -  74  degrees;  2:00  pm  -  76  degrees;  HI  -  78  degrees,  LO 

-  63  degrees. 

•  Thursday,  August  4  —  8:00  am  -  74  degrees;  12:00  noon 

-  80  degrees;  2:00  pm  -  80  degrees;  HI-  80  degrees,  LO  -  69 
degrees. 

Both  of  the  other  Fall  River  newspapers.  The  Daily  Globe 
and  The  Evening  News,  did  not  record  temperatures  m  their 
weather  almanacs,  only  weather  forecasts. 

•  August  1  —  Cloudy  and  unsettled,  probably  occasional 
rain. 

•  August  2  —  Continued  cloudy  cool  weather,  probable 
light  rain. 

•  August  3  —  Fair,  preceded  by  coastal  showers. 

•  August  4  —  Fair,  slightly  cooler. 

Since  DOth  of  these  newspapers  had  similar  forecasts,  I  am 
assuming  they  were  from  a  central  source.  I  could  not  docu- 
ment that  source,  however. 

In  one  of  these  publications  I  found  two  very  interesting 
articles.  The  first  was  regarding  rain  fall.  For  a  twenty-four 
hour  period  between  August  2  and  3,  .15  of  an  inch  of  rain  had 
fallen.  This  corresponded  with  the  forecast  of  probable  light 
rain  showers.  The  second  article  I  found  much  more  interest- 
ing. The  article  read  as  follows: 
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"THE  BORDEN  MURDER  MYSTERY: 
In  Defence  of  Lizzie  Borden" 
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By  David  Kent 
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"Owing  to  the  hot  weather  last  week,  the  amount  of  water 
pumped  was  enormous.  It  was  the  largest  regular  week's 
supply  ever  recorded." 

The  amount  of  water  pumped  from  July  25  to  30,  1892 
totalled  23,834,545  (gallons)  as  compared  to  20,821,801  (gal- 
lons) for  that  same  period  in  1891.  This  consumption  of  water 
and  the  mention  of  hot  weather  forced  me  to  find  the  tem- 
peratures for  that  week.  They  were  as  follows: 

•  July  25  —  HI  -  90,  LO  -  70. 

•  July  26  —  HI  -  90,  LO  -  74. 

•  July  27  —  HI  -  90,  LO  -  73. 

•  July  28  —  HI  -  90,  LO  -  70. 

•  July  29  —  HI  -  90,  LO  -  70. 

These  temperatures  do  represent  a  "heat  wave."  The 
temperatures  of  the  first  week  of  August  do  not.  Since  it  has 
been  said  that  the  area  had  been  under  a  heat  wave  for  two 
weeks,  I  will  concede  that  the  week  before  the  murders  was 
a  heat  wave.  As  the  temperatures  have  shown,  I  cannot  and 
will  not  concede  that  the  first  week  of  August  was  a  heat 
wave.  The  official  definition  of  a  heat  wave,  according  to  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  is  "three  consecutive  days  of 
temperatures  of  90  degrees  or  more." 

I  nave  not  changed  my  opinion  of  what  the  many  writers 
have  said  to  it  being  a  hot  day.  Let  me  just  say  this.  1  recall  to 
mind  a  story  of  a  woman  who  went  to  see  her  son  marching 
in  a  parade.  She  later  told  friends  how  very  proud  she  was  of 
her  Johnny."  All  the  marchers  in  the  parade  were  out  of  step 
except  for  her  Johnny.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  Johnny. 

My  mind  is  open  to  anyone  who  can  change  my  opinion. 
But  until  then,  I  shall  continue  to  say,  in  regards  to  the 
weather  of  August  4, 1892:  "it  ain't  necessarily  so."  The  only 
unquestionable  statement  that  I  can  make  of  August  4  is: 
"The  day  started  with  daylight  and  ended  in  darkness." 


•  EDWARD  THIBAULTis  a  lifelong  student  of  the  Borden  case  and 
lizzie  Borden.  He  calls  this  perpetual  obsession  "a  hobby,  "but  spends 
a  great  deal  of  time  researching  and  collecting  information  on  ^e 
century-old  crime.  He  is  a  regular  contributor  and  research  consultant 
to  The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly. 


Follies 
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John  wrote,  directed  and  choreographed  "The  Fall  River 
Follies,  or  Oh  Mrs.  Churchill  Do  Come  Over.  Someone  Has 
Killed  Father."  It  is  called  "an  entertainment"  and  it  certainly 
is  that.  It  is  brilliant  theater.  It  incorporates  the  late  nineteenth 
century  in  all  its  variety  and  madness:  Puritan  morality,  P.T. 
Barnum,  unspoken  sins  of  the  flesh,  the  doctor  as  sleazy  seller 
of  snake  oil,  and  the  disfunctional  family  beyond  anyone's 
wildest  dreams  all  explode  in  a  dazzling  fireworks  of  dance 
and  music. 

Obviously,  I  loved  it. 

But  this  is  not  just  a  great  show.  Mr.  Giffin  knows  the 
period.  The  dialogue  comes  from  authentic  original  sources 
(Porter,  trial  transcripts).  The  jokes  also  come  from  the  pe- 
riod. The  play  is  more  than  entertainment;  it  is  a  real  visit  to 
1890's  Fall  River. 

The  production  itself  is  top-notch  professional.  It  was 
performed  at  CATCO  (Contemporary  American  Theater 
Company)  in  Columbus  from  August  18  -  29,  through  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  5  Minds,  Inc.  It  will  be  presented  at  the 
Public  Theater  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  from  October  22  -  24  and 
at  The  Dance  Hall  in  Cincinnati,  October  29  -  31 .  It  is  worth  the 
trip  to  Ohio. 

I  am  working  with  5  Minds,  Inc.  in  an  effort  to  bring  the 
play  to  the  southeastern  New  England  region  where  it,  of 
course,  belongs. 
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JUDGE  AND  JURY  WORD  SEARCH 
by  Edw^ard  Thibault 

Test  your  skill  at  finding  these  gems  across,  up  and  down,  sideways,  and  backwards. 
Answer  key  will  be  printed  in  our  January  issue. 
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Judges: 

(Caleb)  Blodgett 

(Justin)  Dewey 

(Albert)  Mason 

Prosecution: 

(Hosea)  Knowlton 

(William)  Moody 

Defense: 

(Melvin)  Adams 

(Andrew)  Jennings 

(George)  Robinson 

Jury: 

(Frank)  Cole 

(William)  Dean 

(John)  Finn 

(Louis)  Hodges 

(George)  Potter 

(Charles)  Richards 

(Augustus)  Swift 

(William)  Westcot 

(Frederick)  Wilbar 

(Lemuel)  Wilber 

(John)  Wilbur 

(Allen)  Wordell 


Coming  Soon... 

Here's  what  we  have  planned 
for  upcoming  issues  of  The 
Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly: 

•  A  sneak  peek  at  an 
invaluable  new  volume  to  be 
published  in  early  1994  by 
The  Fall  River  Historical 
Society  containing  never- 
before- seen  documents  and 
letters  from  the  private 
collection  of  District  Attorney 
Hosea  M.  Knowlton. 

•  Efforts  to  bring  John 
Giffin's  Fall  River  Follies  to 
New  Bedford  and  an  all-new 
forthcoming  documentary  on 
Lizzie  and  the  murders. 

•  The  Tilden-Thurber 
incident:  did  Lizzie  really 
pilfer  porcelain  portraits  from 
the  Providence  department 
store"? 

...and  much,  much  more. 


Questions...  Answer 
The  only  other  Borden  to  have  visited  Lizzie 
after  the  murders  was  Jerome  C.  Borden,  a 
distant  cousin  and  a  prominent  Fall  River 
resident. 


Answer  Key  to  our  July  Word  Search 
LIZZIE  AUTHORS 


Don't  get  caught  out  in  the  barn  looking  for  sinkers! 
Subscribe  rww  to  make  sure  you  get  the  next  exciting  Issue  of 


The 

Lizzie  Borden 
q  uajiterl.y 


You'll  get  the  most  up-to-date,  exclusive  news  m  ongoing  re- 
search, newly-published  books,  dramatic  renderings  and  expert 
opinion  on  the  elusive  Borden  case ... 

...  Pi f/S/ regular  updates  from  fellow  "Borden  buffs"  from  around 
the  world. 

Just  clip  or  photocopy  the  coupon  below  and  mail  It  along  with 
your  check  or  money  order  to  BX^Mte  that  the  next  edition  Is 
delivered  to  you  "hot  off  the  presses!" 


I        [  Oiie  year  (4  issues)  —  $8        \ |  Two  years  (8  issues)  —  $14 

Name  ^_^ 

Address 

City  I  State  I  Zip 

Mail  to: 


The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly 

P.O.  Box  1823 

Fall  River,  MA  02722 

Please  make  all  checks  payable  to  "BCC  Lizzie  Borden  Conference  " 

October,  1993  -11 


WouCcCn'tyou  Cil^  to  dim  zoitfi  ilijbEtJ) 


Introducing  the  first  of  a  planned  series  of  numbered,  iimrted  edition 
plates  featuring  images  of  Lizzie  Borden  asstie  appears  in  our  museum 
collection. 

Our  first  plate,  "Lizbetti, '  pictures  Miss  Borden  fashionably  attired  in  a 
pleated  basque  waist  trimmed  with  jet  beads.  This  handsome  6-and-a- 
half-inch  ivory  porcelain  plate,  adorned  with  bands  of  24k  gold.  Is 
reminiscent  of  fine  Victorian  china  and  perfectly  complements  the 
mode  of  Lizzie's  day. 

Each  plate  Is  numbered  in  a  limited  series  of  2,000  and  registered, 
enabling  us  to  offer  future  issues  bearing  the  same  number  as  the  first  to 
each  purchaser. 

A  certificate  of  authenticity  accompanies  each  plate. 

Also  available  is  an  ivory  color  plate  easel  decorated  with  matte 
gold,  the  perfect  setting  for  "Lizbeth. ' 


Send  check  or  money  order  to: 

li  ®l|e  iFall  EtuEr  HiHtnrtcal  g^nriEtu 

451  ROCK  STREET 
FALL  RIVER.  MASSACHUSETTS  02720 


•  Lizbeth  PLATE     $21.95 

•  EASEL  $2.00 

•  Shipping  $2.00 

'Massachusetts  residents 
please  add  $1.10  sales  tax 
per  plate,  W  cents  per  easel. 
Please  allow  4  to  6  weeks  for 
delivery. 


The 

Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly 

Bristol  Community  College 
777  Elsbree  Street 
FaU  River,  MA  02720 


0901 


